











We can never get beyond the necessity of keeping in full view 
the worst and the best that can be made of our lot (deafness). 
The worst is either to sink under the trial or be made callous 
by it. The best is to be as wise as is possible under a great dis- 
ability and as happy as is possible under a great privation. 

HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, August, 1913. 


Here, then, is the key to the prevention of hereditary deafness. 
Did the hereditarily deaf never marry one another, hereditary deaf- 


ness would diminish. Did those with deaf-born relatives never 


marry either the hereditarily deaf or those with deaf-born relatives, 


hereditary deafness would further diminish; and were these rules 
observed for two or three generations, hereditary deafness would 
practically disappear. 
JAMES KERR LOVE, 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, August, 1913. 
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SPEECH-READING: A GUIDE FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION 
BY SARAH FULLER 


Principal Emeritus, Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


Norte.—The diacritic marks used in Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary are employed in the follow- 
ing pages: 


HE remark of one who said, “Ev- 
an art is best learned individually,” 
is truly applicable to the art of speech- 
reading. The late Mrs. Alice Mary Por- 





PICTURE A 


ter, a skilful teacher of speech-reading, 
defined speech-reading as ‘Watching the 
mouth of a person who is speaking, and 
understanding the thought so conveyed.” 
In order to reach this desirable result, 
one must “become as a little child” in his 
attitude toward the study, and must will- 
ingly, patiently, and persistently analyze 
the movements of his own mouth during 
the utterance of the elements of speech, 
and learn what the appearances of the 
lips and tongue indicate. 

The purpose of the following pages is 
to present a plan by which any person, 
whether wholly or partially deaf, may 
study intelligently his own mouth, either 
with or without the guidance of a teacher, 
and thus be enable to interpret the move- 


ments of the mouths of those with whom 
he speaks. 


00 AS HEARD IN THE WORD ooze 


Beginning with an appearance that is 
clearly visible and easily remembered, be- 
cause it is always associated with rounded 
lips forming a small aperture for the 
sound of 66, as heard in the word ooze, 
the learner may, with the aid of a mirror 
and the accompanying picture, A, fix in 
mind this element, that requires for its 
production a fixed and definite position. 


a AS HEARD IN THE WORD arm 


Taking next a position in which the 
lips are not employed, and which is in 
marked contrast to the first, drop the jaw 





PICTURE B 


and with a mirror see the tongue lying 
soft and still in its natural position, while 
the sound of @ in the word arm is ut- 
tered. In Picture B is seen an unob- 
structed passage for the sound, as the 
teeth are visible and well parted. 
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€@ AS HEARD IN THE WORD eel 


In studying the appearance of the 
mouth while sounding this element, the 
learner should observe carefully the con- 
dition of the lips. They are simply parted 





PICTURE C 


to allow the tongue, as it is raised toward 
the upper part of the mouth, to be seen 
through the slightly parted teeth. Pic- 
ture C illustrates this appearance. 


OU AS HEARD IN THE WORD out 


This element is a combination of the 
sound of a in the word arm and oo in 
the word oose, and the study of it is 
made easy because the positions for both 
have already been learned. Picture B 
represents the initial position, and Pic- 
ture A shows the final position toward 
which the mouth moves during the ut- 
terance of the sound ou in the word out. 

i AS HEARD IN THE WORD ice 

This is also an appearance shown by 
a combination of the position when 
sounding a in the word arm with that 
when sounding éé in the word eel. Pic- 
ture B shows the initial appearance, and 
Picture C the final appearance toward 
which the mouth moves in sounding 7 in 
the word ice. 


O AS HEARD IN THE WORD over 


The rounded lips in both initial and 
final positions for the formation of this 
combination give it an unmistakable ap- 
pearance. Picture D represents the lips 
rounded in the beginning of the sound 
for 0 in the word over, and Picture A 
represents this appearance in the ending 
of the sound. 


With the appearances of the mouth 
during the sounding of the six preceding 
vowel elements, the learner should now 





PICTURE D PICTURE A 


combine the appearances of the mouth 
during the utterance of consonant ele- 
ments. 


f AS HEARD IN THE WorD fan 


Picture E shows the learner that the 
upper front teeth rest lightly upon the 
lower lip, while both remain motionless 
in producing this element. 

The learner is now ready to combine 
this element with each of the vowels al- 
ready learned. With a mirror before his 





PICTURE E 


mouth, and keeping in mind the sounds 
associated with each of the vowels, he 
should read the following combinations: 
oo f, a f, é@ f, ou f, i f, 6 f; f 60, f 4, 
f éé, f 6a, f i, f 6; and whenever the 
sound is that of an English word, he 
should make a note of it, as in the pre- 
ceding the words far, fee, fie, for have 
resulted. Lists of words thus obtained 
will be of value in making sentences for 
speech-reading exercises. 
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Vv IN THE WORD vine 


The appearance of the mouth for this 
element is almost identical with that for 
the appearance of f. The slight pressure 
from the addition of voice to the position 
shows to the well-trained eye that a dif- 
ference exists between the two elements. 
Combinations of v to be read with the 
preceding vowels are 00 v, a v, @€ v, Oi V, 
iv, 6 v, Vv 60, v\a, v éé, v 60, Vv i, v 6. 
English words resulting are: Eve, I've, 
V, vow, vie. 

th IN THE worD thank 

Picture F shows the lips slightly parted, 
while the point of the tongue is’ seen at 
the edge of the upper front teeth. This 
position is motionless. Combinations of 





PICTURE F 


this element with the vowels read as fol- 
lows: 006 th, a th, éé th, 60 th, i th, 6 th, 
th 60, th a, th éé, th 6a, thi, th 6. The 
only English words resulting from these 
combinations are oath and thigh. 


th IN THE WoRD they 


This vocalized consonant differs in ap- 
pearance from the non-vocal th only by 
a slight indication of pressure of the 
teeth upon the tongue. The combina- 
tions read 66 th, a th, &@ th, 60 th, i th, 
6 th, th 60, th a, th &é, th 6u, th i, th 6. 
English words resulting: the, thee, thou, 
thy, though. 


1 IN THE worp lip 


With a mirror held in front of his 
mouth, the learner should see his lips 
parted, allowing both upper and under 
teeth to be visible, with the tongue suf- 


ficiently narrowed to permit breath or 
voice to pass over the sides and held 
against the upper gum. Picture G rep- 
resents this appearance. Combinations 
of / with the vowels read: 66 1, 4 1, é 1, 





PICTURE G 


ou 1,11, 61, 1 66, 1 a, 1 €é, 1 6U, 16. Eng- 
lish words resulting: eel, owl, isle, aisle, 
I'll, lea, Lee, lie, lye, low, lo. 


p IN THE WorRD pin 


In studying the appearance of the 
mouth when this element is initial, the 
learner will observe that the under lip 
touches the upper lip lightly, and that 
there is no compression. When fp is a 
final element, the lips are closed as for 
the initial element and separated when 
the position is relinquished. Picture H 
illustrates the appearance of the mouth 
when / is a final element. 





PICTURE H 


In reading the following combinations, 
while watching the lips in a mirror, the 
learner will appreciate how p as an 
initial element differs in appearance from 
p as a final element. Combinations to be 
read are: 00 p, a p, €€ p, OU p,i p, 6 p, 
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p 00, p a, p &, p 6u, pi, po. English 
words resulting: par, P, pea, pie, Po. 
b IN THE WorD bud 
The appearance of the lips for the ele- 
ment b is, with the exception of a little 
‘ys 
pressure, the same as that for p. The 
combinations to be read are: 00 b, a b, 
éé b, 61 b, i b, 6 b, b 60, b a, b &€, b OU, 
b i, b 6. English words resulting: bar, 
baa, be, bee, bow, bough, by, bye, buy, 
bow, beau. 


m IN THE WORD man 

The appearance of the mouth for the 
element m differs from that when p and 
b are sounded, only in being retained 
longer than for them. Combinations to 
be read are: 00 m, 4m, éé m, 60 m, i m, 
6 m, m 60, m a, m &é, m OU, m 1, m O. 
English words resulting: arm, I’m, moo, 
ma, mar, me, mow, my, mow. 


t IN THE WORD top 


With a mirror held in front of his 
mouth, the learner should see the lips 





PICTURE I 


parted sufficiently to allow the edges of 
both upper and under teeth to be seen, 
while the tongue is spread and _ held 
against the gum of the upper teeth. This 
is the appearance of the mouth when ¢ 
is an initial element. When ¢ is a final 
element, the appearance is the same until 
the tip of the tongue drops to allow the 
breath to escape. Picture I represents 
the appearance when ¢ is initial as in 
the word top. Combinations to be read 
are: OO t, 2t, G€ t, OU t, 1 t, Ot, t 00, t a, 
t é, t 6u, t i, t 6. English words result- 
ing: art, eat, out, oat, to, too, two, tar, 
tea, T, tie, toe. 
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d IN THE WoRD dog 


The learner should see the same ap- 
pearance of the lips tongue, and teeth 
for the initial and for the final positions 
of d as he saw for those of the element f, 
with this addition—a slight upward press- 
ure of the tongue. Combinations to be 
read are: 00 d, a d, éé d, ot d, i d, 6 d, 
d oo, d a, d éeé, d 6u, d i, d 6. English 
words resulting: I’d, ode, owed, do, D, 
Dee, die, dye, dough, doe. 





n IN THE WORD nut 


The appearance of the mouth when 
the position for the element m is taken 
is the same as it is when assumed for 
the elements ¢ and d; with this character- 
istic, the position may be held indefi- 
nitely, because the breath or voice passes 
through the nostrils. Combinations to be 
read are: 00 n, an, €€ n, OU n, in, 6 n, 
n 00, n a, n éé, n OU, n, i, n 6. English 
words resulting: een, own, gnu, knee, 
now, nigh, no. 


h AS INITIAL WITH ALL VOWEL ELEMENTS 


The learner will recognize this ele- 
ment by its influence upon all vowels that 
follow it. With a mirror, he should study 
the appearance of the mouth when sound- 
ing the vowels singly and then with the 
h as initial, as 60, h 00; a, h ar; é, he; 
ou, h ou; i, h i; 6, h 6. English words 
resulting: who, E, he, how, I, high; O, 
hoe. 

Before studying the appearance of the 
mouth for the remaining elements of 
speech, the learner should recognize the 
English words resulting from combina- 
tions of each of the preceding consonants 
with each of the preceding vowels as 
here presented: fool, food, farm, feel, 
feet, feed, fowl, fife, five, file, fight, fine, 
foal, foam; veal, vowed, vile, vine ; thief, 
thieve, theme; loop, loom, loot, loon, 
pool; poop, path, palm, part, peel, peal, 
peep, peet, pout, pile, pipe, pied, pine, 
pole, pope; booth, boom, boot, boon, bath, 
barb, balm, bard, barred, barn, - beef, 
beeve, beam, beet, beat, bead, bean, 
bowed, bile, bite, bide, both, bowl, boat, 
bode, bone; move, mood, moon, mail, 
ma’am, mast, massed, meal, meet, meat, 
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mete, meed, mean, mien, mouth, might, 
mite, mine, mole, mope, mote, mowed, 
moan: tooth, tool, tomb, toot, tart, tarn, 
teeth, team, teat, teen, town, tithe, tile, 
type, time, tight, tide, tied, tine, toll, 
tome, tote, toad; doom, dart, darn, deal, 
deep, deem, deed, dean, doubt, down, 
dive, dime, died, dyed, dine, dove, dole, 
dome, dote; gnarl, neath, kneel, neap, 
neath, neat, need, knout, noun, knife, 
Nile, night, knight, nine, knoll, gnome, 
note, node. 


fl 


The appearance of this double con- 
sonant combination representel by Pic- 
tures E and G should be practised care- 
fully with a mirror in hand, and then 
read as an initial element with the vowels 
already learned, as: fl 00, fl a, fl €@, f1 64, 
fli, f 6. English words resulting: flue, 
flew, flee, flea, fly, flow. 


pl 


The appearance cf this double con- 
sonant combination is shown by Pictures 
H and G, which the learner shoul study 
and compare with that of his own mouth. 
The combinations to be read are: pl 60, 
pl a, pl éé, pl 6u, pli, pl 6. English words 
resulting: plea, plough, ply. 


bl 


The appearance of the mouth for this 
element is almost exactly the same as for 
fl. The slight pressure given by the ad- 
dition of voice makes a little distinction 
that trained eyes notice. The combina- 
tions to be read are: bl 606, bl a, bl é8, 
bl ot, bl i, bl 6. English words resulting: 
blue, blew, blow. 


a IN THE WORD at 


During the sound of this vowel the 
point of the tongue is held against the 
lower front teeth. The lips are parted, 
showing the edges of both upper and 
under teeth. Picture J illustrates the 
appearance of the mouth while in the 
position for the vowel a in the word at. 
The learner should read, with mirror in 
hand, the following combinations of this 


vowel with the preceding consonant ele- 
ments: a f, a v, 4 th, a th, a1, a p, a b, 
4m, at, ad, 4n, f 4a, v a, th a, th a, 1 4, 





PICTURE J 


pa, ba,ma,ta,da,na. English words 
resulting: am, at, add, an, Ann. 


a IN THE WorRD all 


The appearance of the partially rounded 
lips while this vowel is sounded is easily 
remembered, as they are well separated 
by the jaw, which drops and remains 
motionless. Picture K represents the 
appearance of the mouth. 





PICTURE K 


This vowel combined with the preced- 
ing consonant elements reads as follows: 
af,av,ath,a th,al,ap,ab, am, at, 
a d, an, f a, v a, th a, th a, 1 4, p a, ba, 
ma,ta,da,na. English words result- 
ing: awe, off, auk, all, awl, orb, ought, 
aught, awl, for, thaw, law, paw, pawn, 
Paul, pall, bought, born, ball, baulk, thaw. 


lu IN THE WORD urn 


The aperture between the teeth is the 
special distinction in the appearance of 
this vowel element. This should be stud- 
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ied with care to avoid confusion with the 
appearance associated with ee in the word 
eel. Picture L illustrates the appearance 
of u in the word urn. Combinations to 
be read are: i f, Uv, th, t th, tl, wp, 





PICTURE L 


ub, um, ut, id, un, f tu, vu, th u, 
th ii, lu, pu, bu, mt, t i, d t, n i. 
English words resulting: earth, earl, 
herb, erred, urn, earn, fur, purr, burr, 
myrrh. 

k IN THE worD key 

¢ IN THE WORD cat 

g IN THE WORD gun 

ng IN THE WORD ring 


These consonant elements require a 
close study of the back of the tongue. 
The appearance of the lips, the teeth, and 
the mouth aperture is the same for all. 
With a mirror and with the head thrown 
back, the learner should give, success- 
ively, the sound of k and of g, and notice 
the movement of the back of the tongue 
as it drops from its position against the 
soft palate to allow the breath or vcice to 
escape, the only noticeable difference be- 
tween it action in forming k and that 
in forming g being the somewhat wider 
opening for the passage of voice in g than 
for the breath in k. The position of the 
tongue for ng is the same as for k and 
for g, brut it remains motionless. This 
element is always final. 

S IN THE WORD sink 


z IN THE WORD zinc 


The appearance of the lips and of the 
teeth for both is the same; the lips allow 
the edges of the upper and under teeth 
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to be seen, while almost meeting, leaving 
only a narrow opening between them. 
The learner may observe that when voice 
is added to any positicn a slight pressure 
of the organs is noticeable. 


X IN THE WORD box 


The appearance of the lips and teeth 
for x as a final element is nearly the 
same as for s. The learner will readily 
see that it is a combination of the posi- 
tions for k and for s. The wider aper- 
ture for k is followed by the slight up- 
ward movement of the jaw to the narrow 
opening for s. These additional conso- 
nant elements should now be read in 
combinaticn with all of the preceding 
vowel elements, as: 00 k, ak, éé k, 60k, 
i k, 6 k, 4k, ak, tik, k 00, k a, k &, 
k 60, k i, k 6, k a, k a, k ti. English 
words resulting: ark, arc, eke, oak, auk, 
coo, car, key, cow, caw, cur. 

00 g, 4g, €@ g, OU g,i1g,dg,4g,ag, 
ii g, g 00, g a, g @é, g OU, g i, g O, g a, 
ga,giu. English word resulting: go. 

06 ng, a ng, €€ ng, 6 ng, 7 ng, 6 ng, 
Ang, ang. i ng. Ng is not an initial 
element. No English words result. 

00 s,4s,@s, OUs,1s,05,4s,a5, US, 
s 00, s 4, s 6@, s OU, si1,s 6,5 4,5 a, 5 U. 
English words resulting: ice, sue, see, 
sow, sigh, so, sew, sow, saw, Sir. 

60 z, 4 z, G6 z, OU z,iz,62,42, az, 
ii z, z 60, z a, z @€, z OU, zi, z 6, 24,24, 
z ii. English words resulting, 00ze, ease, 
eyes, O's as, awes, errs, zoo, Czar, Z. 

60 x, a x, G@ x, 64 x, 1x, 6x, 2x, ax, 
iix. English words resulting : auks, ekes, 
oaks, axe. 

€ IN THE Wop ell 
i IN THE Worp ill 


These vowel elements should be stud- 
ied by contrasting the width of the mouth 
aperture required for the production of 
each. The appearance of the lips is the 
same for both. The edges of the upper 
and the lower teeth are visible. 


a IN THE WORD ate 


Picture M shows the appearance of the 
mouth when the initial position for the 
sound of a in the wor ate is taken. The 
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upward movement of the jaw, carrying as for sh, but the point of the tongue is 
the front of the tongue toward the posi- seen to drop from its place at the back 
of the upper front teeth, while the under 
side of the front of the tongue remains 
visible. The addition of voice makes but 
a very slight change in the appearance of 
the mouth. This element, represented 
by g as well as by j, is associated, in the 
speech of many persons, with protruding 
lips. 
O IN THE Worp odd 





The appearance of the lips, teeth, and 
tongue, shown by Picture K for the ele- 
ment a in the word all, is nearly the same 
tion for the sound of ee in the word eel, as that for o in the word odd. By con- 
gives it a distinguishing characteristic. trasting the positions for the two ele- 
ments, the learner will see that the lips 
are less rounded for o in odd than they 

Picture N shows the lips and the teeth are for a in all, and that the mouth aper- 
well parted, while the front of the tongue ture is enlarged bv dre »pping the jaw. 
is raised toward the hard palate. The : ' 
learner should study this position care- a IN THE WORD air 

During the utterance of this sound the 
learner sees the lips and teeth’ well parted 
and the front of the tongue held against 
the back of the under teeth, while the 
middle and back of the tongue drop. 


PICTURE M 


sh IN THE WoRD she 


ul IN THE WORD use 


Pictures O represent the appearance of 
the mouth as the position for the initial 
sound of this element is taken and is 





PICTURE N 


fully and see the under surface of the 
front of the tongue during the sounding 
of this element. He will observe that 
many persons protrude the lips when 
sounding this element. 


zh IN THE WORD azure 





The appearance of the lips, teeth, and 
tongue for the sound of sh is almost 
identical with that for the sound of sh, 
the addition of voice scarcely making any succeeded by the final sound. Practise 
perceptible change. with a mirror will easily fix this appear- 
ance in the learner’s mind. 


PICTURES O 


ch IN THE WoRD choke 
j IN THE WoRD joke r IN THE WORD ran 


During the sounding of this element This element is best studied by taking 
the lips and teeth are in the same position _ the position for the element while holding 








a mirror before one’s own mouth. The 
appearance of the tongue for this ele- 
ment is unlike that for any other element. 
The lips and teeth are parted and held 
motionless, while the front of the tongue 
is coiled backwards, showing its under 
side. 

wh IN THE worD where 

Ww IN THE WORD wear 


These elements are others that are 
most readily acquired by a study of their 
appearance upon one’s own mouth. The 
learner observes that the lips form a 
small, rounded aperture for the escape 
of breath for wh in the word where. 
The addition of voice to produce the 
sound of w in the word wear, causes a 
slight pressure of the lips that is notice- 
able in a close study of the two positions. 


Oi IN THE WORD oil 


This combination of appearances al- 
ready studied is easily acquired by the 
aid of a mirror and is not confused with 
other elements. 

tl IN THE WORD up 

The position for this element is readily 
seen and easily remembered, as the lips 
and teeth are slightly parted, while the 
tongue remains motionless in the bed of 
the jaw. 

tt! IN THE WoRD pull 


The appearance of the lips during the 
utterance of this element differs from 
that of 6006 in ooze only in being less 
rounded and more widely opened. 


q IN THE WorpD quick 


The appearance of the mouth aperture 
and the roundness of the lips for this 
element is the same as that for the sound 
of wu in the word pull. While this posi- 
tion is held the action of the back of the 
tongue when the consonant y is sounded 
should be studied with a mirror. 


y IN THE WORD yes 


The appearance of the lips, teeth, and 
tongue, when the consonant y is sounded, 
is the same as that of ee in the word eel. 
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The following are lists of words re- 
sulting from combinations of the vowel 
elements represented by e¢ in ell, i in ill, 
a in ate, o in odd, a in air, u in use, oi 
in oil, win up, and u in pull; F, ell, ebb, 
M, N, egg, S, X, etch, edge; if, ill, it, in, 
is, itch; A, ail, ale, ape, aim, ate, aid, 
aide, ache, ace, aches, H, age, fay, they, 
lay, pay, bay, Bey, may, Tay, day, Dey, 
nay, neigh, kK, gay, say, J, jay ; odd,on,ox; 
air, heir, ere, aired, airs, fair, fare, there, 
their, lair, pair, pare, pear, bare,bear,mare, 
tear, tare, dare, ne’er, hair, hare, care, 
cared, share, shared, chair, rare, where, 
wear; U, you, you've, youth, Ute, you'd, 
use, use, few, view, pew, mew, cue, sue, 
zoo, shoe, chew, Jew; oil, boil, toil, coil, 
foil, soil, joy, joys, noise, boy, boys, toy, 
toys, void; up, us, pup, pug, pung, puff, 
puffs, pugs, pungs, but, bud, bun, buck, 
bug, bung, buff, bus, buzz, budge, bucks, 
bugs, mud, muck, mug, muff, muss, 
mush, much, mull, mugs, tub, ton, tun, 
tuck, tug, tongue, tough, tush, touch, 
tucks, tugs, dub, dumb, dun, done, duck, 
dug, dung, fun, fuss, thumb, thud, thus, 
sup, sum, some, son, sun, suck, sung, 
shut, shun, shove, chum, jut, jug, judge, 
luck, lug, lung, love, lull, lux, lugs, rub, 
rum, rut, run, rug, rung, rough, ruff, 
rush, rugs, hub, hum, hut, Hun, hug, 
hung, hush, hutch, hull, hugs, won, one; 
put, puss, push, pull, book, bush, bull, 


books, took, nook, nooks, could, cook, 
cooks, good, goods, foot, full, should, 
shook, rook, rooks, look, looks, would, 
hood. 


Having now acquired familiarity with 
the appearances of the mouth during the 
utterance of the elements of speech, the 
learner may go on in his study of the 
various combinations, confident of his 
ability to recognize them readily. 
INITIAL 

FOR 


CONSONANT COMBINATIONS AS 
ELEMENTS IN ENGLISH WORDS 
PRACTICE FOR MIRROR 


cl and gl have almost the same appear- 
ance in speech. 

English words resulting from the above 
double consonants with other elements: 
clew, claw, clay, cloy, clef, cliff, cleave, 
clove, cloth, clothe, clap, clip, club, climb, 
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clime, clam, claim, cleat, clot, cloud, clad, 
clod, clean, clown, clan, clique, cloak, 
clack, clerk, click, clock, cluck, clog, 
clang, cling, clung, close, class, close, 
claws, clause, clays, cliques, cloaks, clacks, 
clerks, clicks, clocks, clucks, clash, clutch ; 
glue, glee, glow, glare, glebe, globe, glib, 
gloom, gleam, gloam, glum, gloat, glut, 
glued, glide, glowed, glad, glade, glared, 
glean, glen, glass, glues, glaze, glares. 

sl—English words resulting from sl as 
an initial element: slew, slough, sly, slow, 
sloe, slaw, slur, slay, sleeve, Slav, slave, 
sleuth, sloth, sloop, sleep, slope, slap, slip, 
slop, slab, slime, slam, slim, slum, sleet, 
slight, slat, slit, slate, slot, slide, slurred, 
sled, slid, slayed, sloyd, slain, sleek, slack, 
slick, slake, slag, slang, sling, slung, sluice, 
slice, slurs, slakes, slash, slosh, slush, 
slouch, sledge. 

sm.—English words resulting from sm 
as an initial element: smith, smooth, 
smile, small, smell, smart, smite, smote, 
smut, smoke, smack, smokes, smacks, 
smash, smirch, smudge. 

sp—English words resulting from sp 
as an initial element: spar, spy, spur, 
spare, spool, spell, spoil, sperm, spout, 
spite, spat, spirit, spit, spot, sparred, 
speed, spied, spurred, sped, spade, spared, 
spoon, spine, span, spawn, spurn, spin, 
Spain, spun, spark, speak, spike, spoke, 
speck, spake, sparse, spouse, spice, space, 
spars, spies, spurs, sparks, speaks, spikes, 
spokes, specks, speech. 

st—English words resulting from st 
as an initial element: star, sty, stir, stay, 
stair, staff, stiff, stuff, starve, stove, stave, 
stool, steel, style, stole, stall, still, stale, 
stoop, steep, step, stop, stab, stub, steam, 
storm, stem, stout, state, stewed, starred, 
steed, staid, stayed, stared, stud, stood, 
stone, stern, stain, stun, stark, stack, stick, 
stake, steak, stock, stuck, stag, sting, 
stung, stars, stys, stirs, stays, stairs, 
stares, stocks, starch, stitch, stage. 

sn.—English words resulting from sn 
as an initial element: snow, snare, sniff, 
snuff, snarl, snail, snipe, snap, snip, snub, 
snout, snort, snowed, sneak, snake, snag, 
snug, snooze, sneeze, snows, sneaks, 
snakes, snatch. 

sc and sk have the same formation and 
the same appearance in speech. 














English words resulting from se and 
sk as initial elements: scar, ski, scow, sky, 
scarf, skiff, scoff, scathe, school, scowl, 
skill, scale, skull, scoop, scarp, scope, 
skip, scup, scab, scheme, skim, scum, 
scout, skirt, skit, skate, Scot, scarred, 
skid, scared, scud, scan, scorn, skin, 
skein, scars, skies, scorch, sketch, Scotch, 
scourge. 

sw.—English words resulting from sw 
as an initial element: sway, swear, 
swerve, swath, swathe, swirl, swell, swap, 
swab, swam, swarm, swim, swum, sweet, 
sweat, Swede, sward, swayed, swoon, 
swine, swain, swan, swing, Swiss, sways, 
swears, switch. 

spl—English words resulting from spl 
as an initial element: splay, spleen, splice, 
split, splotch, splash, splurge. 

spr.—English words resulting from spr 
as an initial element: spree, spry, spray, 
sprawl, sprite, sprout, sprit, spread, sprig, 
sprat, sprang, spring, sprung, spruce. 

str—English words resulting from str 
as an initial element: strew, straw, stray, 
strife, strive, strove, stripe, strap, strip, 
stream, street, strait, straight, strut, 
stride, strode, strayed, streak, strike, 
stroke, struck, strong, string, strung, 
stress, straws, strays, streaks, strikes, 
strokes, stretch. 

scr.—English words resulting from ser 
as an initial element: screw, scroll, scrawl, 
scrap, scrip, scrape, scribe, scrub, scream, 
scrim, screwed, screed, screen, scrag, 
screws, screech, scratch. 

sq.—English words resulting from sq 
as an initial element: squaw, square, 
squeal, squall, squill, squib, squirm, squat, 
squid, squad, squared, squeak, squawk, 
squeeze, squaws, squares, squeaks, 
squawks, squash. 

shr.—English words resulting from shr 
as an initial element: shrew, shrive, 
shrove, shrill, shrub, shrewd, shroud, 
shred, shrine, shriek, shrug. 

The differences in the appearance of 
the following double consonant combina- 
tions are to the eye so slight that only 
close study reveals them. The learner 
will, while reading the English words 
formed with these double consonants as 
initial or as final elements, see and feel 
that differences exist. 
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pr and br.—English words resulting 
from pr and br as initial elements: prow, 
brow; prey, bray; prim, brim; prude, 
brood; pride, bride; preyed, brayed; 
prick, brick; prig, brig; preys, braise; 
pricks, bricks; prigs, brigs; preach, 
breach. 

tr and dr.—English words resulting 
from tr and dr as initial elements: true, 
drew ; try, dry; tray, dray; trawl, drawl; 
trill, drill; troop, droop; trip, drip; tram, 
dram; trout, drought; tried, dried; tread, 
dread; train, drain; tries, dries; trays, 
drays; trudge, drudge. 

cr and gr.—English words resulting 
from cr and gr as initial elements: crew, 


grew; crow, grow; crave, grave; croup, 
group; crape, grape; crab, grab; crime, 


grime; cram, gram; crate, great, grate; 
creed, greed; crane, grain; creek, Greek ; 
crease, grease, Greece; crows, grows; 
craze, graze, greys; creeks, Greeks. 

nt and nd.—English words resulting 
from nt and nd as final elements: pent, 
penned; bent, bend; meant, mend; tent, 
tend; sent, send; lent, lend; rent, rend; 
went, wend; spent, spend. 

It and /d.—English words resulting 
from It and ld as final elements: fault, 
vault ; felt, felled ; bolt, bold; belt, belled ; 
built, build; moult, mould; tilt, tilled; 
dolt, doled; knelt, knelled; colt, cold; 
cult, culled; kilt, killed; gilt, guilt, guild; 
halt, hauled ; welt, welled; wilt, willed. 

Thus far in the study of elements and 
combinations none but monosyllabic 
words have been suggested. The thought 
in this plan is to make the learner thor- 
oughly conversant with the appearances 
of the mouth during speech and able to 
know the simplest resulting words from 
combinations of similarly formed ele- 
ments. 





POLYSYLLABIC WORDS 


With this preparation, the study of 
words of two or more syllables will pre- 
sent few difficulties: fathom, fable, 
feather, feeble, fervor, flippant, forward, 
frigid, faithful, falsely, flinging, faith- 
fully, fraternal, fraternally, friendship, 
friendliness, frigidity, formative, furni- 
ture, furnishings, facetious, phosphorus, 
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phenomenon, phenomenal, philanthropy; 
vapid, velvet, viper, vivid, volume, votive, 
valuable, vociferate, voluminous, vexa- 
tious, vestibule, valentine, vaccinate, veg- 
etable, vicinity, violent, violin, visible, 
volunteer; thinking, thankful, thanksgiv- 
ing, thoughtful, therefore, thither ; ladle, 
lilac, lily, leisure, linnet, little, lolling, 
lonely, lowly, loyal, lengthen, lurid, laurel, 
longing, latterly, listlessly, literature, lu- 
dicrous, lullaby, loyally, lymphatic, luxu- 
rious; pamphlet, pauper, people, peevish, 
pepper, pimple, pippin, picnic, pivot, pub- 
lic, puppet, pleasure, probable, primary, 
possible, possibility, penmanship, peace- 
fully; babble, baptism, bauble, biped, 
blubber, bobbin, bubble, banging, bever- 
age, biblical, biology, benefactor, benefi- 
cent, beautifully, becoming, biography; 
mammon, member, mimic, mumble, meas- 
ure, memorable, minimum, mammalian, 
meditate, monopoly, mountainous, multi- 
ply, multiplication, municipal; _ tatter, 
total, totter, trinket, twitter, tutor, tri- 
umph, telegraphy, temperament, tempera- 
ture, tonsilitis, transaction, transparent, 
treasurer, tremendous; doing, darning, 
dealing, doubting, diving, daughter, dig- 
ging, dainty, doctor, daring, dusty, difh- 
culty, determine, dedicate, dividend, dis- 
aster, delicate, discourage, disagreeable; 
nothing, noisy, nailing, knocking, kneel- 
ing, neglect, necessary, nervously, na- 


tional, naturalist, negligent, neighbor- 
hood, neuralgia, nomination; cassock, 


clanking, cocoa, conquer, contract, critic, 
cackle, concord, cupful, comfort, calcu- 
late, characteristic, cathedral, canopy, 
calendar, calamity, caramel; gargle, gas- 
tric, giggle, gutter, gratitude, gratefully, 
gratification, graduation, geographical, 
geranium, generously, glycerine; saucer, 
scissors, scratches, snatches, success, sys- 
tem, sacrifice, sagacious, sanctuary, sarsa- 
parilla, satisfactory, scenery, ceremony, 
centennial, scholarly, sedentary; zigzag, 
zenith, zebra, zephyr, zero, zoology; 
shaded, shining, shower, shelter, shield- 
ing; chapter, changing, chimney, child- 
like, children, chestnut, chicken; jotted, 
justice, jelly, joking, jingle, jumping, 
judgment; regal, rolling, resolve, ruler, 
rural, wronging, wrongful, remembrance, 
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religiously, regularly, refrigerator, re- 
fusal, refinement, reasonable, reception ; 
witness, willful, wayward, wisdom, wait- 
ing, wander, wingless, wandering, water- 
ing, witticism, worthily, workmanship, 
witchery, wilderness, watery. 

SENTENCE WORK 

The following monosyllabic words are 
introduced at this point to suggest to the 
learner that he weave the groups into 
sentences, interrogative or assertive. 
This use of words, almost identical in 
appearance, but differing in meaning, will 
show him how greatly the context helps 
in the understanding of doubtful words, 
as, for instance: 

Can you find your boot by the light of 
the moon ? 

I am not in the mood to grant a boon. 

Will you, too, do as I wish? 

Two bovs went to do the errand. 

Is his doom the tomb? 

He built his tomb. He met his doom, 
etc. 

The learner will also find much pleas- 
ure in framing questions beginning with 
Is, Are, What, Where, When, Who, 
Whose, Whom, To whom, Which, Why, 
Will, Would, Can, Could, Do, Does, Did, 
Didn't, Have, Has, Had, How many, 
How much, How far, How long, May, 
Must, Shall, Should, ete. 

Boot, boon, mood, moon; to, too, two, 
do; tomb, doom ; twos, noose ; coot, cooed, 
coon; cooes, goose; soot, soon; chewed, 
jute, Jude, June; choose, chews, juice, 
Jews; loop, loom; lute, loon; loose, lose, 
Luke's; hoop, whom; hoot, who'd; root, 
rude; brute, brood; proof, prove; Bruce, 
brews, bruise; true, drew; troop, droop; 
clew, glue; crew, grew; croup, group, 
groom ; 

Ah! are; Pa. par, Bah! baa, mar, Ma; 
palm, barb, balm, ma’am; part, barred, 
barn, mart, marred; park, bark, mark; 
path, bath ; pass, parse, parks, bars, Mars, 
marks; parch, barge, marsh, march; tart, 
tarred, tarn, dart, darn; dark, dangue: 
calm, gape, garb, carp: card, cart, cairn, 
guard; calf, calve, carve; farce, vase: 
Shah, char, jar; sharp, charm; chart, 
charred; lath, lathe; larch, large; haro, 
harm; half, halve; yard, yarn; 


P, pea, B, be, bee, me; peep, beam; 
peat, beat, beet, bead, bean; meat, meet, 
mete, mead, meed; mean, mien; peak, 
beak, meek, peaks, beaks; piece, peace, 
peas, bees; peach, beach; peel, Beale, 
meal; T, tea, D, Dee, knee; team, teem, 
deem, neap; deed, dean, neat, need, 
knead, teat, ‘teen; teeth, teethe, ‘neath; 
teas, tease, niece, knees; keyed, keen; 
keys, geese; fee, V ; feet, feat, feed; feel, 
veal; thief, thieve; C, see, sea, Z; seem, 
seam ; seat, seed, cede, seen, scene; seek, 
Zeke; cease, seize; seal, zeal; she, G; 
sheep, cheap; sheet, she'd, sheen; sheik, 
cheek ; lead, lean, lien; leak, leek, league ; 
leaf, fief, leave; lease, lees (leaks, leeks, 
leagues); leach, liege; reap, ream; eat, 
heat, heed, e’en, he'd; heave, eve; weed, 
wean ; plead, bleed ; preach, breach ; glebe, 
gleam; clean, glean; steep, steam; 

Bow, bough, now ; pout, bowed ; mouse, 
bows, bovghs; town, doubt, down, knout, 
noun; cowed, gout, gown; couch, gouge; 
prow, brow; proud, brown; prows, 
brows; trout, drought, drown; cloud, 
clown; crowd, crown; stout, snout; 

I, eye, high; pine, bite, bide, mite, 
might, mine; pike, Mike; pies, mice; 
pikes, Mike's; pile, bile, mile; type, time, 
dime; tight, tied, tine, died, dine; night, 
nine; dive, knife; ties, dies, dice, nice; 
tile, Nile: kite, kine, guide; guvs, guise; 
chyle, guile; I’d, hide, height; I’ve, hive; 
ice, eyes; fight, fine, vied, vine; fife, five; 
vice, vise, vies; file, vile; sight, site, cite, 
side, sign; shied, shine; light, lied, line; 
ripe, rhyme, rime; rite, write, wright, 
ride ; rice, rise; wide, wine ; white, whine; 
prime, bribe; plight, plied, blight; pride, 
bright, bride, brine ; price, prize: try, dry; 
tripe, tribe; trite, tried; tries, dries, trice; 
crime, gripe, grime; spite, spied, spine: 
spice, spies; 

Pope, mope ; oat, ode, owe, own; boat, 
bode, moat, mote, moan, mowed, moe: 
bows, beaux; poll, boll, mole; tote, toad, 
tone, dote, note, node, known; cope, 
comb ; coat, code, cone, goat ; folk, vogue ; 
hope, home; sewed, sown, zone; shote, 
showed, shown; choke, joke; lope, lobe, 
loam, load, lode, loan, lone; loath. loathe ; 
rope, robe, roam; rote, wrote, rode, road, 
roan: bloat, blown; broke, brogue ; gloat, 
glowed; crow, grow; crowed, grown, 
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groan; gross, grows; spoke, smoke ; stow, 
snow ; stowed, stone; 

Am, ham; at, add, an, Ann; pat, pad, 
pan, bat, bad, ban, mat, mad, man; pack, 
pang, back, bag, bang; axe, hacks, hags; 
bass, mass; packs, backs; pangs, bangs ; 
patch, batch, match; Madge, badge; tap, 
tab, dab, dam; tat, tan, Nat, Nan, Dan; 
tack, tag, knack, nag; tacks, tags; cap, 
cab, Cam, gap, gab; cat, can, cad, Gad; 
gag, gang; hat, had; hack, hag, hang; 
fat, vat, fad, fan, van; fag, fang; Thad, 
that, than; sap, Sam; sat, sad; sack, sag, 
sang; sacks, sags; lap, lamb; lack, lag, 
Lang; lacks, lags; rap, ram; rat, ran; 
rack, rag, rang; racks, rags; yap, vam; 
wax, wags, whacks; plaid, plan; brat, 
brad, bran; trap, tram, drab, dram; track, 
drag; tracks, drags; clap, clam; clad, 
clan, glad; clack, clang; class, glass; spat, 
span; stack, stag, snag; 

Awe, or; aught, ought, awed; haw, 
maw; taw, daw, nor, gnaw; pawed, 
pawn; bought, born; Maud, morn; 
taught, taut, dawn, naught, gnawed; 
thought, thawed, thorn; sought, sort, 
sawed, sawn; short, shorn; lord, laud, 
lawn; wart, warred, warn; brought, 
broad, brawn; trawl, drawl; erred, earn, 
urn; per, purr, burr, myrrh; pert, purred, 
Bert, bird, burn; perk, Burke, berg; 
Perth, birth, berth, mirth; purse, burrs, 
burse ; perch, birch; purge, merge; pearl, 
purl, merle; turn, dirt, Derne; Turk, 
dirk ; turf, nerve ; terse, nurse; curb,curd, 
girt, gird; curse, curs; curl, girl; hurt, 
herd, heard; hearse, hers; firm, verb; 
furred, fern, verd, Verne; furs, verse; 
serf, serve; search, serge, surge; shirt, 
shirred ; chirp,germ ; wert, word, whirred ; 
worse, whirs; blurt, blurred; spirt, 
spurred, spurn ; 

Ebb, M; Ed, N; etch, edge; pet, pen; 
peck, peg; bet, bed, Ben; beck, beg; met, 
men; Ted, ten; debt, dead, den; net, 
Ned; head, hen; fed, fen; set, said; let, 
led; red, wren; wet, wed, wen; whit, 
when; plead, bled; tread, dread; tress, 
dress ; 

It, in; pit, pin; pick, pig; bit, bid, bin, 
been; dip, dim; Dick, dig, ding; nip, nib; 
kit, kid, kin; kick, king; hip, him; hit, 
hid; hiss, his; fit, fin; thick, thing; sit, 
sin; sick, sing; lip, limb; rip, rib, rim; 
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rick, rig, ring; rich, ridge; wit, win; wick, 
wig, wing; whip, whim; prick, prig, 
brick, brig, bring; bricks, brigs; trip, 
trim, drip; trill, drill; clip, glip; crib, 
grip, grim; grit, grin; spit, spin; stick, 
sting ; stiff, sniff ; 

Ape, Abe, aim; ate, aid, eight ; H, age; 
ale, ail, hale; pay, bay, may; babe, maim; 
pate, paid, pain, bait, bane, mate; made, 
maid, main, Maine, mane; bake, make; 
pace, pays, base, bays, baize, mace, maze, 
maize; pale, pail, bale, bail, male, mail; 
day, neigh; tape, tame, dame, nape, 
name ; date, deign, Dane, Nain; tail, tale, 
dale, nail; nave, knave, Dave; K, gay; 
cape, gape, came, game; Kate, gate, gait, 


cane, Kane, gain; kale, gale; hake, 
Hague; face, vase, fays; fade, feign, 
vain, vane, vein; safe, save; shape, 


shame: late, laid, lade, lain, lane; lace, 
lays; rate, raid, rain, rein, reign; race, 
rays, raze, raise; wait, wade, wain; wail, 
whale; plate, played, plain, plane; bray, 
pray; prate, prayed, brayed, brain; tray, 
dray; trait, trade, train, drain; crape, 
grape; crate, grate, great, grain; spade, 
Spain; state, staid, stayed, stain; stake, 
steak, snake; stale, snail; 

Odd, on: pot, pod; mop, mob; top, 
Tom; dot, don; dock, dog, dong; not, 
knot, nod, non; cot, cod, con; cock, cog; 
got, god; hot, hod; hock, hog; fop, fob; 
sop, sob; sot, sod; sock, song; shot, shod, 
shone; lock, log, long; rot, rod; rock, 
wrong; wad, wan; yacht, yon; plot, blot. 
plod; trot, trod; clot. clod; clock, clog; 
clocks, clogs; stop, snob; 

Air, heir, e’re; pair, pare, pear, bare, 
bear, mare; tare, tear, dare, ne’er; ware, 
wear, where ; 

Ewe, you, yew, U; pew, mew; dew, 
due, new; few, view; hue, hew, Hugh; 

Puck, pug, pung; but, bud, bun; buck, 
bug, bung; muck, mug; tuck, tug, tongue; 
duck, dug, dung; nut, none; cut, cud; 
hub, hum; hut, Hun; hug, hung; sup, 
some; suck, sung; shut, shun; luck, lug, 
lung ; luff, love; rub, rum; rut, run; rug, 
rung; 

Whenever the learner is at a moment- 
ary loss to know a spoken word, he 
should mentally make a note of it, and 
later make a special study of its appear- 
ance and that of all its derivatives upon 
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his own lips. Supposing the word to be 
accept, he should repeat it with a mirror 
in hand, and then repeat each derivative 
carefully, as follows: accepted, accepting, 
acceptable, acceptability, acceptance, ac- 
ceptation, accepter; govern, governed, 
governing, governance, governess, gover- 
nor, government, governmental; prefer, 
preferred, preferring, preference, prefer- 
ential, preferment; tolerate, tolerated, 
tolerating, tolerable, tolerableness, toler- 
ably, tolerance, tolerant, toleration, etc., 
etc. By this practice the learner will in- 
crease his power to interpret quickly 
whatever he sees in speech. 


THE BEAUTY OF GOOD SPEECH 


If the learner has followed the fore- 
going plan, he is now able to make teach- 
ers of speech-reading of members of his 
own family. His study of the move- 
ments of his own mouth has taught him 
the mechanism of speech, and he knows 
that clear, distinct speech depends upon 
the correct use of the parts of the mouth 
that produce it. He may now regard 
himself as one having a new mission in 
life—that of helping others to realize the 
beauty of good speech and the possibility 
of acquiring it by a right use of its won- 
derful instrument. 





THE INDIANA STATE SGHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


N THE following pages, together with the frontispiece of this number of 
the Review, will be found views of the new Indiana State School for the 
Deaf, one of the most modern and most extensively equipped of the State insti- 
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THE VOICES OF THE DEAF: NASALITY * 


BY E. W. SCRIPTURE, PH.D., M.D., COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Speech Consultant to the New York Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes 





URING_ ordinary breathing — the 

velum, or soft palate, hangs down 
at the back of the mouth; air passes 
freely through the nose unless there is 
some nasal obstruction. 

This is its normal position for the 
sounds ‘“m,” “‘n,” and “ng.” For all 
other English sounds it is theoretically 
raised upward and backward, so as to cut 
off the upper pharynx and the nasal cav- 
ity from the rest of the pharynx and the 
mouth; no air can pass through the nose. 

Speech sounds produced with the 
velum down are termed “‘nasals.” Any 
degree of lowering the velum from per- 
fect contact produces a peculiar modifi- 
cation of a non-nasal sound 
that is termed “nasality.” 

Nasality can be accurately 
studied by the graphic method 
(Fig. 1). The speech recorder 
is arranged to write on the 
smoked surface of the revolv- 
ing drum, as described in the 


is closed by the finger. Before a record 
is made the point of the nasal recorder 
is placed exactly above the point of the 
mouth recorder. 

Various vowels were spoken by L. B. 
(17 years old, born totally deaf, under 
oral instruction for 11 years). Figure 3 
shows a piece from the middle of a record 
of “ee.” The lower line shows the vi- 
brations of the vowel. At first the upper 
line remains down and shows no vibra- 
tions. Suddenly it rises and vibrations 
appear on it. This is the moment at 
which the velum is lowered. A normal 
non-nasal record for all English vowels 
would look like the first part of this one. 





Review for June. Above it 
there is placed a Marey tam- 


bour. This tambour is shown 
on a larger scale in figure 2. 


It is a shallow box covered 
with thin rubber (dental dam). 
A light lever is so arranged 
that the movements of the 
rubber are magnified and re- 
corded by it. A rubber tube 
connected to this box ends in 
a glass nasal olive; this is in- 
serted in the nostril. When 
air passes into the olive the 
rubber top of the tambour 
moves and the point of the 
lever rises. For more sensi- 
tive records the other nostril 


*This is the fourth of a series 
of articles by Dr. Scripture de- 
scribing some new methods of 
studying the voices of the deaf. 
See THe Vorta Review for April, 
May, and June. 


Enlarged view of tambour used in 
covered with rubber, which responds to the differences in air pres- 
sure arriving through the tube. 
recorded by the light straw lever. 





TAMBOUR 


FIG. 2. RECORDING 


Fig. 1. The metal box is 


The movements are enlarged and 
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L. B. began the vowel normally, but 
nasalized the last half. This was found 
to be true of all his vowels spoken singly. 

A normal record of “so” is shown in 
the upper part of figure 4. The lower 
line shows the rush of air from the mouth 
for “s,” followed by the vibrations of 








RECORD OF A VOWEL PARTLY 


NASALIZED 


FIG. 3. 


Only a portion from the middle of a record of ‘‘ee”’ 
by L. B. is shown in the figure. The lower line 
(mouth record) shows the vibrations of the voice. 
The upper line (nasal record) is at first a straight line, 
showing that there was no emission of air from the 
nose at this portion. The rise of the line shows nasal- 
ization; the vibrations of the voice appear on the nasal 
line also. 


the vowel. The upper line is perfectly 
straight, showing that there was no nasal- 
ity. The rise of the line at the end reg- 
isters the escape of the surplus air after 
the word has been finished. 

A record of “so” by L. B. is shown 
below the preceding one. The upper line 
shows that there was a strong rush of 
air from the nose during ‘“s.” The 
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mouth record for “s’’ is very weak, be- 
cause most of the air came out the nose, 
The vowel was also somewhat nasalized, 

A normal record of “speak’’ is shown 
in the upper part of figure 5. 

The lower line is the mouth line. First, 
the rush of air for “s” is registered by 
the rising line. The quick descent is due 
to the occlusion of “p’’; the sharp rise is 
the explosion of ‘“p.” The fine waves of 
the vowel “ea” are followed by the 
straight line for the occlusion of “k.” 
The “k” ends with an explosion. 

The upper line is the nasal record. It 
is perfectly straight till after the explo- 
sion of the “k.’’ This shows that the 
nasal passage remained closed through- 
out the word. After the word has been 
finished, the surplus air is allowed to 
issue through the nose as usual. 

A record by L,. S. (15 years old, totally 
deaf from birth, under oral instruction 
for 4% years) is given in the lower part 
of figure 5. The lower line shows the 
rise for the “s.” The sudden descent 
represents the occlusion of the “p.” The 
explosion of the “p” is followed by the 
vibrations of the vowel “ea.” Then 
comes the straight line for the occlusion 
at the end. The upper line shows a 
strong rush of air from the nose during 
the first part of the ‘‘s,” and also during 





yee 








S Oo 
FIG. 4. 


The first record is by a normal voice. 
followed by the vibrations of the vowel. 
nose till the word has been finished. 
omitted. The air for the ‘‘s” i 
also nasalized. 


OT a 
RECORDS OF “SO” 


The mouth record (lower line) shows the rush of air for 
The nasal record (upper line) shows no emission of air from the 
The second record is by L. 
issues almost entirely through the nose instead of the mouth. 


Ser ears Oe 


“——_ 


‘ 
S, 


3.; a portion from the middle has been 
The vowel is 
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FIG. 5. RECORDS OF “SPEAK” 
otally The first record, by a normal voice, shows the rise of the lower line (mouth record) for ‘“‘s,” the fall 
uction and rise for the occlusion and explosion of ‘‘p,”’ the vibrations for the vowel ‘“‘ea,”’ and the fall and rise 
for the occlusion and explosion of “k.’’ The upper line shows that no air issued through the nose till the 
r part word was finished. ‘The second record, by L. S., shows the same sounds fairly well made in the mouth 
7s the record (lower line). The upper line shows that the first half of the “‘s’” and the entire vowel were strongly 
nasalized. The weakness of the mouth record for the vowel is due to the air issuing through the nose. 
escent 
’ The 
vy the the vowel. To the ear, she seemed 
Then to say “spink.”” The record shows 
lusion that she did not insert an “n,” but 
WS a nasalized the “s” and the vowel. 
luring The nasality of the ‘“s” escaped 
luring the ear. _— b he 
Sometimes nasality is lacking am, 
when it should be present. F. L. | 
(13 years old, born deaf, under 
oral instruction for six years) pro- 
nounced “candy” with an “1” in- 
stead of an “n.” Graphic records 
showed that she nasalized the con- 
sonants “ce” and “d,” but did not 
nasalize any other sound in the 
word. Presumably she had the 
notion that she must nasalize 
something in the word, but at- 
tached the impulse to the wrong 
| sounds. 
The first record in figure 6 is of 
“morning,” properly spoken. The 
mouth record (lower line) shows 
— the straight base line correspond- 
ing to the occlusion of the “m.” 
or “4s,” The somewhat higher line shows 
“— the vibrations of the vowel “or”; FIG. 7. TAMBOUR INDICATOR 
owel is 
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FIG. 8. 


the sudden rise at the end shows that the 
vowel ends with a somewhat sudden rush 
of air, due, presumably, to the movement 
of the tongue. The fall in the line reg- 
isters the occlusion for “n.” The second 
vowel begins somewhat explosively; it 
ends with the fall of the line for the oc- 
clusion of “ng.” The record ends with 
the explosive release of “ng.” The 
mouth record shows vibrations from be- 
ginning to end; in the original they are 
faint, owing to the weakness of the 
speaker's voice, and in the figure they 
fail to appear at some points. The upper 
line shows that some air issues from the 


FUNNEL 
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lube 


INDICATOR 


Wubber 


nose for “m,” more for “n,” and most 
for “ng.” 

The second record is by a normal per- 
son who supposed that he spoke the word 
“morning” properly. The upper line 
shows that it was nasalized from begin- 
ning to end; in fact, the vowels were 
more strongly nasalized than the true 
nasals themselves. This nasalization of 
vowels, particularly when they are in 
contact with nasal consonants, is quite 
prevalent in some parts of America. 

The third record is that of F. L. The 
mouth record (lower line) shows an oc- 
clusion with an explosion for “m” and 
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FIG. 9. 


A tube leading from the nostril ends opposite the candle flame. 


is blown to one side. 


the vibrations for the vowel “or.” <A 
peculiar rise and fall took the place of 
the occlusion of the “n’’; she seemed to 
make a kind of “1” instead of “n.” The 
vibrations of the secon! vowel were fol- 
lowed by a short fall of the line, indicat- 
ing a brief occlusion. ‘Then there was a 
long stretch of raised line, such as would 
be produced by a long fricative sound. 
To aid in the study of the upper line, a 
base line has been drawn by turning the 
drum while the pointer was at rest. The 
“m” is properly nasalized. The first 
vowel shows no nasality. Thereafter the 
nasality stea‘ily increases till near the 
end of the final fricative. 

The chief interest lies in the peculiar 
long sound with which the word ends. 
The mouth record shows that if the pupil 
had stopped after the rather brief occlu- 
sion, the word would have ended fairly 
well. Instead, she added the very long 
nasalized fricative that in the Bell system 


CANDLE INDICATOR 


When air issues from the nose the flame 


This is used to indicate incor:ect action of the velum 


would be described as “back center aper- 
ture voice, nose.” It is like the fricative 
“oe in the German worl “sage,” with 
addition of nasality. 

The mouth line in these records has 
indicated how defective the enunciation 
of the deaf often is. These defects of 
enunciation will be treated systematically 
in a series of studies that will appear 
later. These studies will also illustrate 
a number of little-known facts of normal 
speech that show how the hard and fast 
typographical notion of the nature of 
speech is responsible for many of the de- 
fects in teaching the deaf. 

Many children have difficulty in learn- 
ing just when to nasalize and when not 
to do so. They can be greatly helped by 
“nasal indicators.” 

The best nasal indicator is the tambour 
shown in figure 2, or a simpler one shown 
in figure 7. 

A cheap indicator can be made by ty- 
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ing some very thin sheet-rubber 
over the top of a thistle funnel 
(Fig. 8). A narrow strip of visit- 
ing card is cut across and united by 
rubber or onion paper to make a 
hinge. One leaf of the hinge is 
fixed by wax or adhesive plaster to 
the funnel; the other hangs over 
the membrane. The funnel is con- 
nected by a rubber tube to a glass 
nasal tip. 

With such an indicator to the 
nose, a pupil will readily learn that 
there must be no movement during 
“papa,” but that the pointer must 
move twice during “mamma” ; that 
there is movement for “no,” but not 
for “so,” etc., ete. 

Avery sensitive indicator is 
shown in figures 9 and 10. The 
slightest current of air from the 
nose deflects the flame. It is the 
best one for use with singers; chil- 
dren, however, are liable to forget 
to remove the tube from the nose 
when taking a breath. 

Note.—The fifth of Dr. Scripture’s 
series of articles, which will appear in 
the October Review, is entitled “Surd 
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. : : Piag -1IG. . CANDLE INDICATOR 
and Sonant, or Unvoiced and Voiced aie 
Sounds.” \ll the parts can ke obt2ined as laboratory supplies 
A number of students of phonetics, including several teachers of lip-reading, have been 


taking a two weeks’ course in experimental phonetics in the laboratory of Dr. E. W. Scripture 


in New York. 


DEATH OF FRANCIS D. CLARKE 


RANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE, 
M. A., L. H. D., superintendent of 
the Michigan School for the Deaf at 
Flint, died on September 7. He had been 
at the head of the Michigan School since 
1892 and a teacher of the deaf for 42 
years. 
His career in the profession began at 
the New York Institution in 1869 and 


he remained at Fanwood until 1885, with 
the exception of two years spent in engi- 
neering work in the South. On leaving 
New York he assumed the position of 
principal of the Arkansas Deaf-Mute In- 
stitute, Little Rock, where he was en- 
gaged for seven years, until in 1892 he 
was called to the superintendency of the 
Michigan School. 
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LIP-READING, AN ART 


BY EDWARD B. 


NITCHIE 


Principal New York School for the Hard- of-Hearing; Contributing Editor “The Volta Review” 


-READING has made giant strides 


I IP-RI 
among the adult deaf and hard-of- 


hearing during the last 15 years. It isa 
conservative statement that where one 


such person was taught lip-reading then, 
ten are taught now. And one of the 
chief reasons for this great gain is that 
lip-reading has been increasingly recog- 
nized as an art. 

When lip-reading was regarded more 
it could with honesty make 
Even at the present 


as a science, 
exaggerated claims. 
day we occasionally see advertisements 
in the old style: “Easily, rapidly learned ; 
results uniformly successful; age no ob- 
stacle.” It is not easily and rapidly 
learned; results are not uniformly suc- 
cessful; age is an obstacle. A _ science 
might be systematized so as to be learned 
easily, but an art is learned easily only 
by those who have the natural bent. A 
science may be studied by all of average 
intelligence with fairly uniform results, 
but an art must register all degrees of 
skill, from lowest to highest, among its 
devotees. Age may be little hindrance 
to the mastery of a science, but in the ac- 
quirement of an art age makes a real 
difference, save again for those who have 
the natural bent. 


AVOIDING FALSE CLAIMS 


Considering lip-reading as an art thus 
seems to multiply its difficulties, and it 
sounds like a paradox to say that such a 
treatment of the subject has greatly pro- 
moted its study; but it is the truth. 
Though in the earlier days there was 
not, | believe, intentional dishonesty in 
making exaggerated claims, the effect 
nevertheless was the same. Any one 
promising the impossible is looked upon 
as a quack and is avoided by the intelli- 
gent majority. But when we frankly ad- 
mit the difficulty of the study, make clear 
that while help is possible for almost all, 
the highest skill is possible only to the 





few—as almost any one can learn to 
play the piano, but only the few can be 
virtuosos—we win the confidence of the 
public, and they are emboldened to un- 
dertake the study without false hopes, 
but with the assurance of help in some 
measure for their needs. 

While lip-reading as an art does not 
make the promises that lip-reading re- 
garded as a science did, it in fact accom- 
plishes more in effective results. This is 
in part because its promises now are 
kept, while its promises under the scien- 
tific treatment were kept only in theory. 
The theory doubtless was learned easily 
and rapidly, but the failure to apply it 
practically left the pupil in the matter of 
skill about where he was at the beginning. 

“SCIENCE” vs, “ART” 

“Let us understand clearly the differ- 
ence between a science and an art. A 
science always relates to something to be 
known; an art to something to be done. 
A science implies knowledge; an art im- 
plies skill. The theory of lip-reading, 
the system by which the sounds and their 
movements are described and classified, 
is a science; but the practise of lip-read- 
ing is an art. No mere knowledge of the 
theory of music will make a musician; 
there must be the practical skill, too. 
More than that, even though a practical 
skill in the manipulation of the keys may 
make a piano-player, it does not of itself 
make a musical artist. In addition to the 
knowledge, in addition to the mechanical 
skill, there must be the true psychologi- 
cal interpretation; and so in lip-reading. 
No mere imparting of a_ theoretical 
knowledge, and not even the develop- 
ment of a mechanical skill, are sufficient. 
There must be also work along correct 
psychological lines if we wish to insure 
the highest success possible in each in- 
dividual case. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTS RECOGNIZED 


There is a strong tendency now evi- 
dent toward this treatment of the study 
and teaching of lip-reading. It is aiming 
to build skill upon knowledge and to 
train the mind to aid the eyes. It is aim- 
ing to substitute the natural for the arti- 
ficial—for artificial art is a contradiction 
in terms—to make methods natural and 
to develop natural abilities. One evi- 
dence of this is the increasing emphasis 
on practise rather than on study; for in 
any art, and lip-reading not the least, 
“we learn by doing,” and only by doing. 
Another evidence is the increasing rec- 
ognition of our facial sound alphabet as 
movements rather than as positions, and 
of the necessity of studying them in their 
natural associations with other move- 
ments rather than formed singly and 
held. Still further evidence is found in 
the instructions to pupils to practise at 
natural speed and not with word-by- 
word utterance. 


SURVIVALS OF THE SCIENTIFIC VIEW 


In almost every stream there are back- 
waters or eddies. In the forward move- 
ment in lip-reading there are tendencies 
here and there to reverse the direction 
of the current; or perhaps it would be 
better to say that some of the ideas of 
the past survive with an over-emphasis 
in the work of the present. One of these 
is insistence upon absolute accuracy, and 
to enforce it compelling the pupil to re- 
peat all sentences, stories, etc., word for 
word after the teacher. Not that accu- 
racy is not a good thing to strive for, but 
that this constant insistence upon it dis- 
regards and makes impossible some of 
the other good things to strive for. It 
pays no heed, for example, to the fact 
that in ordinary conversation absolute 
accuracy of understanding is not possi- 
ble, and that he who understands best is 
not the one who depends upon his an- 
alytical powers of observation, but the 
one whose synthetic powers, the ability 
to grasp the thought as a whole, and 
whose intuition are most highly devel- 
oped. The development of these favor- 
ing conditions are thwarted by the 


teacher who never allows his pupil to 
miss a single word. As a boy my idea 
of a great artist was one who could so 
paint trees that his picture under the 
microscope would show the veins in the 
leaves! But was there ever a great artist 
who did not exalt synthesis over analy- 
sis? It is not natural even for those who 
hear to understand analytically, word for 
word; constantly to enforce such under- 
standing upon the lip-reader, whose task 
is much more difficult, is worse than un- 
natural— it increases rather than de- 
creases the obstacles to success. It forms 
habits that effectively preclude any high 
ability to read the lips in ordinary con- 
versation, habits which must be broken 
down again before a genuine success 
can be gained. If some have succeeded 
under these methods, it is not because of, 
but in spite of them, the pupil probably 
having an inherent synthetic power that 
even faulty teaching could not impair. 


““MEANINGLESS SYLLABLE TRAINING” 


We see further evidence of the un- 
natural in the use of meaningless sylla- 
bles for training the eye in the recogni- 
tion of the movements. Bear in mind 
that the work I am referring to is teach- 
ing lip-reading to deaf adults whose 
speech is not affected. The chief danger 
in the use of such syllables, however, is 
minor; it lies in the inability of the pupil 
to pronounce them correctly and with 
sufficient assurance to avoid mistakes. 
This, however, would not necessarily 
outlaw such syllables (for the pupils can 
be taught), provided the combinations of 
sounds are combinations that really oc- 
cur, were it not for the fact that these 
meaningless combinations are not at all 
necessary to secure the results desired. 
Such syllables as theeth should in any 
case be tabooed; for if it is the inten- 
tion to observe the combination of th, 
followed by long é, the word thee serves 
perfectly; or if the combination of long 
é, followed by th, is desired, use the word 
teeth, in which the ¢ has practically no 
effect on the lip movements of long @. 
Or take such a combination as p, fol- 
lowed by short @. All final short vowels 
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are difficult for most people to pro- 
nounce, and with many what should be 
pa would be pronounced pa, or even paw 
or pay. It is simpler, more natural, and 
just as effective to use the word pan in- 
stead of the syllable pad. In fact, with 
very few exceptions, real words of one 
syllable exist for all simple combinations 
of consonant and vowel in which any 
extra element occurring (as the m in 
pan) will modify the vowel movement 
scarcely a hair’s breadth. And it is cer- 
tainly simpler to teach the pupil to con- 
centrate on the desired parts of such 
words than to train him to pronounce all 
the meaningless syllables with unfailing 
accuracy. 
THE “VOCABULARY” IDEA 


Another survival of the scientific spirit 
in teaching lip-reading is the insistence 
on having the pupil memorize words, 
phrases, and sentences, as they would ac- 
quire a vocabulary and simple sentences 
in studying a foreign language. In fact 
by some the study of a foreign language 
and of lip-reading are regarded as most 
closely analogous. The study of a lan- 
guage, however, is a scientific pursuit, 
and does not become an art until lan- 
guage is turned into literature. Memo- 
rizing vocabularies, idioms, etc., is essen- 
tial in language study, but only an ap- 
proach to such memorizing is possible in 
lip-reading. This is so partly because 
of the large body of homophenous or 
nearly homophenous words, and also be- 
cause, no two mouths being just the 
same, what is memorized for one mouth 
does not hold exactly true of other 
mouths. Not that it is not a good thing 
to use common words, phrases, and sen- 
tences for practise, but that it is a mis- 
take to expect the pupil to become a good 
lip-reader by dependence on memorizing 
them. [By all means such words, phrases, 
and sentences should be used, and such 
help as may be possible in the endeavor 
to memorize them should be sought ; but 
above this they should be used in such a 
way as to develop also the pupil’s general 
ability, his quickness, alertness, accuracy 
of observation, his synthetic and his in- 
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tuitive powers, and when so used they 
have a many-fold greater value than 
when used simply as a vocabulary to be 
acquired. In short, while it is well to 
have carefully selected material for prac- 
tise, it is better to make sure that the 
material is used in the right way. 

THE PRACTICAL INSTEAD OF THEORETICAL 

The forward movement in lip-reading 
lies along certain well-defined lines. In 
brief, it is the emphasis of the practical 
over the theoretical, of skill over knowl- 
edge, and of the value of the mind as an 
ally of the eyes. 

The greatest development of lip-read- 
ing in the future must lie along the line 
of using to the full the power of the 
mind to help the eyes. All the natural 
lip-readers I ever saw are so not because 
of an expert knowledge of the move- 
ments, but because they have certain 
mental aptitudes and habits which seem 
to enable them to take to lip-reading as 
a duck takes to water. And the most im- 
portant of these mental aptitudes are 
alertness, quick reaction time, synthetic 
ability, and intuition. The teacher of 
the future will more and more work on 
what latent abilities of this kind his pu- 
pil may have. Results already obtained 
from doing so convince me that this way 
lies progress and success for many who 
would not be able to succeed under 
methods of the past. In fact, pupils who 
have failed with eye training alone have 
again and again won out when the em- 
phasis was changed from the physiology 
to the psychology of lip-reading. In the 
development of the intuitive powers es- 
pecially I believe we have a large field of 
opportunity before us which as yet has 
hardly been more than explored. And 
when its possibilities are fully under- 
stood and made available, it will be to the 
lip-reader like the adding of imagina- 
tion and of living insight to the skill of 
an artist which raises him from a painter 
to a master and makes him great. 


[In the next issue of THE Vota Review a 
companion article by Mr. Nitchie will appear, 
entitled “Synthesis and Intuition in Lip-read- 
ing.”’] 
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COOPERATION OF TEACHER AND PHYSICIAN 


BY JAMES 


Aural Surgeon, Glasgow Royal Infirmary ; Aurist 
Contributing Editor 


HE discussion on the ‘Codperation 

of the Teacher and the Doctor in 
Schools for the Deaf” was one of the 
features of the Glasgow Conference of 
the British National Association of 
Teachers of the Deaf. The paper on 
this subject was read by Dr. Yearsley, 
of London, and the writer was chairman 
of the meeting. In this short paper | 
mean to notice the subject of the paper 
rather than the paper itself or the dis- 
cussion. 

There seems to be some misconception 
on the subject of codperation. Some 
people seem to think that cooperation ex- 
ists already, others that it is not needed. 
Many teachers seem to think that codp- 
eration would lead to interference by the 
doctor in the province of the teacher. 
Much could be said on each of these 
points, but one conclusion may safely be 
drawn, that cooperation in its higher 
sense does not exist in almost any school 
in Great Britain. 


THREE PLANES OF CO-OPERATION 


Cooperation may and should exist on 
three planes. There used to be a surgeon 
to the police in Glasgow who had only 
one prescription, and his argument was 
that anybody who needed more than that 
should not be a policeman. Now, deaf 
children have always had this help from 
the medical profession. All teachers have 
been able to get their children treated by 
simple drugs when they fell out of health. 
Such is codperation on the lowest plane. 

There may be coéperation on the mid- 


KERR LOVE 


to Glasgow Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, etc ; 
“The Volta Review” 


dren according to their remaining hearing 
or speech; when he tests their eye-sight ; 
when he attends to their discharging ears ; 
when he removes enlarged tonsils and 
post-nasal adenoids, whether for the pur- 
pose of improving their speech or for 
that of improving their general health, 
and when he brings to bear the knowl- 
edge thus gained on the question of edu- 
cation, he is codperating with the teacher 
on the middle plane. 

This kind of coéperation is still rare; 
it is resisted by some teachers. I have 
elsewhere reasoned the position here 
stated at some length and need not repeat 
the reasoning here; but it may be well to 
remember that this kind of codperation 
is being insisted on by the State in the 
interests of hearing children, and it must 
be extended to deaf children, who need 
it far more. 


THE HIGHEST FORM 


But there is another form of codpera- 
tion—that on the highest plane of all— 
for the prevention of deafness. Here 
the teacher must coopefate. For a cen- 
tury he has been handling the deaf child. 
In his possession are the records of the 
child’s family. For ten years during the 
deaf child’s life he is guiding him intel- 
lectually, morally, and physically, and he 
should be guiding him as to his prospec- 
tive social duties. Who but the teacher 
can help the doctor to prevent deafness ? 
What more fit codperation could exist? 
I am sure such codperation is coming; 
and when it does come, it will find two 


dle plane. When a medical man is in- of the noblest professions in this world 
vited to inspect a school of deaf children; working for the highest common object 


when he attempts to classify these chil- 
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CURRICULUM AND TEXTS* 


BY FRANK M. DRIGGS 
Superintendent, Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 


UST why I should have been singled 
J out of the herd to present a paper 
upon this most important subject I do 
not quite understand. To outline a course 
of study and select text-books is, to say 
the least, a gigantic task and one that 
should have been given to older and wiser 
and more experienced hands than mine. 

In order that we may better know and 
more wisely plan a course of study for 
the children who are to be educated in 
our schools, it is necessary first to study 
the child and his growth through the 
various stages of development. Before 
we build a house we usually employ an 
architect, consult with him, tell him the 
kind of building we need, and give him 
some information as to the amount of 
money we have to expend. He proceeds 
to draw up pencil sketches, which are 
presented for our criticism, suggestion, 
and approval. Finally, the plans are 
completed, the bids received, and the 
work undertaken. Throughout the whole 
procedure are scientific and professional 
study, skillful care and supervision, with 
the final result, a model dwelling. 

In the study of a curriculum one 
thought, at least, should be well consid- 
ered—i. e¢., the course of study is to go 
through the child, not the child through 
the course of study; in other words, the 
curriculum should be systematized so as 
to meet the child’s needs, arranged so as 
to be presented step by step at the time 
when the child is ready for the particular 
part of the course that bests suits his 
growing needs and when it can be most 
effectively assimilated. 

It would be utter folly to attempt to 
give a six-year-old youngster lessons 
which, like the superstructure of a build- 
ing, should follow the laying of a suitable 





* Read at the Tenth Conference of Super- 
intendents and Principals of American Schools 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Jnd., June 27-July 2, 


1913. 





foundation. It would likewise be foolish 
to try to teach a child of sixteen those 
things that should have been presented 
at the age when play instincts demand 
attention and when _ sense-developing 
agencies should have been introduced. 


STAGES OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


In harmony with the laws of pnysical 
development there are four quite clearly 
marked stages of mental development. 
The first period has to do with the child 
from infancy to the age of six or seven; 
the second stage continues until about 
the twelfth year; the third runs to the 
age of about eighteen, and the fourth 
continues through the remainder of grow- 
ing or developing life. There are usually 
fairly well-defined marks of distinction 
between these different epochs, marks 
easily distinguished by the careful teacher 
of true education. 

In the first or earliest period the child 
gains intelligence rapidly and _ easily 
through the use of his natural instincts. 
He early acquires, through educative 
play, considerable use and control over 
the muscles and begins the fundamental 
development of his intellectual powers. 

As Froebel says, “It is the period of 
par excellence for rendering the inner, 
outer.” 

The second step is that in which the 
child gathers simple facts. fundamental 
control of muscles, and acquires the use 
of the primary instruments of education— 
reading, writing, drawing, numbers, and 
the elements of language and science. 

The third stage brings to us the youth 
and with it the period of organization, 
construction, generalization, and of per- 
ceiving relations. It is the period when 
the boy begins to leap toward manhood. 

The last period is that of specialization 
and of more careful thought and re- 
search. Now is the time for greater ser- 
vice and of activity along vocational lines. 
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William E. Chancellor tells us that it 
is pretty well agreed that the child of five 
is all curiosity. His motive is to see 
things. He lives through more experi- 
ences each day than most of us do in a 
month. Thus he gains superficial sense 
impressions, light reactions. Any drill is 
an offense. All that he requires is to see 
things, to play, to talk, and to do things 
that to him seem worth while. 

In this period is the golden opportunity 
for sense training through games and 
play. It is now that the child can be 
taught to see and know. Here is the 
awakening hour. Now is the time for 
great development of the agents of edu- 
cation. 

Morals do not much concern the child 
of seven. He generally obeys his par- 
ents and teachers as a matter of course. 
He is not, and should not, yet be ex- 
pected to be efficient. He is learning to 
speak, to play, to imitate, to dance, to 
see, and to do. 


TOO MUCH REPRESSION 


We too often feel that the child must 
sit up straight, keep time, drill, and be 
quiet. Too frequently we check and stifle 
development by expecting a child to be 
an adult when he is and should be a 
playful, active, growing youngster. 

In a recent Saturday Evening Post 1 
find the following editorial comment upon 
the subject, “Squelching Children” : 

“We wonder whether it ever occurs to 
a young child what a great nuisance he 
is in the world, or what tremendous ef- 
forts the world puts forth to abate him. 
The whole idea of school discipline is 
suppression. The child must sit rigidly 
at his desk; he must not move about or 
whisper or even shuffle his feet, not be- 
cause that is good for him—on the con- 
trary, it is as bad as possible for him— 
but because if he made a sound it would 
annoy the teacher. 

“At home he must behave properly, 
which usually means in a manner to give 
the least pessible annoyance to his elders. 
With his healthy young barbarian nerves, 
his overflowing physical energy, his nor- 
mal inclination to leap and shout, he is 


a perpetual object of terror to grown- 
ups. If he moves at all, a line of nervous 
tension comes into their foreheads and 
they look as frightened as though he were 
a bomb that might explode at any mo- 
ment. 

“If young children were given to re- 
flection, they would probably picture the 
world as a large spider-web of sick adult 
nerves, which any natural motion on 
their part was bound to rend. They are 
taught implicit, unquestioning obedience, 
in order that the adult may shut them off 
instantly by holding up a finger, thereby 
saving himself the nervous wear and tear 
of reasoning with them. 

“Suppression and submission are the 
beginning of nearly all children’s educa- 
tion, but many children, especially female 
children, do not need to be taught sub- 
mission, being too much predisposed to 
submit anyway. An intelligent course in 
rebellion would be much better for their 
future usefulness and happiness, but it 
would be annoying to their elders.” 


RELAXATION NECESSARY 


There is need of something in our 
courses of study other than hard study 
and strenuous tasks. Our pupils must 
have relaxation, joy, rhythm, bubbling- 
over periods, and happiness. A _ very 
prominent educator, Dr. Ellsworth E. 
Brown, puts it thus: “We need play for 
health and recreation, that the few and 
precious hours of leisure may be refresh- 
ing, not debasing. We need it to give 
flexibility and freedom to the spirit of 
the individual now hard pressed by the 
growing crowd and the struggle for ex- 
istence. We need it that the moving of 
pure joy among our people may carry us 
toward the finer forms of expression and 
give us a spontaneous national art. We 
need music in our modern life almost as 
much as we need bread. We need it in 
our schools almost as much as we need 
the multiplication table. We need it in 
our lives, not only to help us worship, 
but that we may carry away something 
better than a ringing headache from our 
precious hours of diversion.” 

If the boys and girls who hear need 
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music in their lives, and I am sure they 
do, how much greater is the need of 
music for our boys and girls who cannot 
hear sweet sounds? The thing in our 
own course of study that has had the 
tendency to produce for our deaf chil- 
dren of Utah music, rhythm, and joy has 
been music in our physical educational 
work. We have for years employed a 
musician to assist in our gymnastic 
games, our folk dances, our drills, and 
marches. Could you have but witnessed 
our recent annual May Festival, given in 
the open air upon beautiful spacious 
lawns, amid trees and flowering shrubs, 
before more than 3,000 interested and 
astonished spectators, and have seen the 
dancing, the marching, the rhythm, the 
grace, and the joy expressed by the chil- 
dren, you would at once realize and ap- 
preciate the value of music to the shut 
ears of our children. 


“EFFORT EDUCATES” 


When the child has reached the age of 
nine he should show more industry. His 
morality should begin to develop. Now 
he thirsts for knowledge, for he wants 
to use it. He is a self-centered individual 
and thoroughly unconscious of self. This 
is the day for drill and work. But we 
must not forget this fact, that now is the 
time when the child wants to do every- 
thing he can for and by himself. Herein 
lies the golden opportunity of educa- 
tion—educating one’s self. I cannot for- 
get what I once heard Dr. Samuel Ham- 
ilton say to a convention of teachers of 
the deaf. It doesn’t matter whether you 
are teachers of deaf children, teachers of 
blind children, teachers of feeble-minded 
children, or teachers of children of the 
common public schools, the real teacher 
recognizes the fact that the whole matter 
of education may be summed up in these 
two words, “effort educates.” If I can 
leave this one principle with you with 
emphasis sufficient that you will hereafter 
allow your pupils to educate themselves, 
then I shall not have traveled from Utah 
to Indiana in vain. 

Superintendent Francis, of Los An- 
geles, in a recent address, spoke most em- 
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phatically upon this point when he said: 
“Too much is being attempted for the 
child, too little by him. Too many safe- 
guards and restraints, too much protec- 
tion, advice, and guidance will not result 
in a race of men and women with the 
mettle of our fathers and mothers. They 
developed the real stuff within them 
through early sharing the responsibilities 
of life and playing their part in the game. 
Somewhere below the university and be- 
low the high school we must lead the in- 
dividual to recognize the fact that the 
world owes him just what he is worth 
to himself.”’ 

Drill is a joy to the boy of nine, ten, 
and eleven. All he requires is an oppor- 
tunity to do things with a guiding, en- 
couraging teacher to look admiringly at 
his splendid efforts. There must be play, 
well-directed play, for the physical well- 
being of the growing youth. 

Immediately following this period 
comes the time in the youngster’s life 
when skill and efficiency are to be at- 
tained, if at all. Between eleven and 
thirteen the boy must know more ex- 
actly ; he must read and recite more cer- 
tainly. Whatever he does at this stage 
should be well and carefully done. The 
use of tools comes admirably in at this 
stage, and with the use of tools comes 
a wonderful development and the desire 
to be of some use in the world. Dr. 
Andrew §S. Draper says that the sure 
basis of a nation’s strength is in the in- 
dustry as much as the intellect, and in 
skill as much as in resources. ‘The assur- 
ance of a nation’s greatness is in the 
equipoise of mental and manual activi- 
ties. It is idle to pursue a course which 
is destructive of the equilibrium of the 
common life and ignores the decisive in- 
fluence of work upon the worker. 

“Heads and hands and hearts, acting 
together, are larger factors than wood 
and iron and water in the economic prob- 
lems of the world, and they are equally 
larger factors in the moral, constitutional, 
international, and eternal problems of 
men and women.” 

Next we find the youth becoming self- 
conscious ; the age of idealism is on. It 
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is now the time for loyalty, for truth- 
telling, for honor, and for genuine moral- 
ity. It is now the time for more formal 
studies, for construction, for composi- 
tion, for information lessons, a foreign 
language, arithmetic, algebra, and such 
subjects. 

Finally, the high-school period, with its 
more serious aspects, comes; idealism is 
at its climax. The intellect is active. 
Habits are fairly well fixed. The spirit 
of wisdom is alive and efficiency is at its 
height. Here is the period of research 
and of specialization, of clearer and purer 
thinking. It is the time best adapted for 
constructive work an1 vocational train- 
ing—the time of service. We are de- 
veloped largely through our motor ac- 
tivities and so are our children. Children 
are interested in their own activities, and 
being so interested, they become inter- 
ested in the activities of others and in 
the ever-growing industries of the world 
outside. At this point in the life of the 
youth should be introduced student gov- 
ernment and student organizations, which 
offer to pupils opportunity and encour- 
agement for the doing of useful and ben- 
eficial work by self in things worth while. 

THE STAGES IN THE CURRICULUM 

To sum up again the curriculum in a 
pedagogical way, we should in the early 
period develop intelligence through the 
senses, developing not one sense only, but 
all of them; in the intermediate age pro- 
duce efficiency, in the third stage incul- 
cate morality, and in the last period care, 
exactness, discrimination, and service. 

Subjects should be introduced into the 
curriculum at the opportune time, when 
these particular subjects are needed for 
the development of the present and press- 
ing needs of the child. The study of real 
life with formal subjects, or texts, little 
considered, is more truly educational and 
more truly vital than the formal study 
of books and lessons that have to do with 
life. That course of study is best which 
tends more toward the practical, the con- 
structive, the informal, and which deals 
more specifically with common every-day 
life. 


To outline a course of study, then, I 
should begin first with sense-training de- 
vices, well-directed and educative play, 
little or no writing, observation work, 
simple, commonplace handwork, and the 
development of the powers of expression, 
speech, and lip-reading, using no books 
at all, but using generously pictures, 
toys, and objects. I should as soon as 
possible awaken within the child the con- 
sciousness of his power to do and to 
know. The child loves to do things, and 
do them over and over again. I should 
use quite generously the Montessori ap- 
pliances and should be extremely careful 
not to do any squelching. 

In the next period I should, without 
books, encourage the elements of reading, 
language, and numbers. There should 
be more educative play, little restraint, 
abundance of out-of-door observation, 
and much study through child’s activities. 
I should now obtain expression, speech, 
story-telling, interest in the doing of all 
these things, and lead the child to a de- 
sire for books and knowledge. 

The third period would be the greatest 
of all for the child’s own work. It would 
be the real beginning of drill and of 
books with their own unfolding wonders. 
This would be the time for study and 
for efficiency, the beginning of history 
tales, the development of language, the 
further study of numbers, and those 
studies in which a child of eleven would 
be most interested. 

In the last period would come the sub- 
jects that demand more exactness, deeper 
and more serious consideration, more 
logical thinking, a greater power of con- 
centration, and the ability to distinguish 
between the essential and the non-essen- 
tial. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 


Before the preparation of this paper 
was undertaken I submitted a list of 
questions to the different superintendents 
of the schools for the deaf of the United 
States and Canada in the hope that their 
answers, when summarized, might give 
us some valuable information. 
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One of these questions was, “How 
many years does your course of study 
cover’? From the 50 replies received I 
find the time covered to vary from 8 to 
16 years, 19 schools having courses cov- 
ering 10 years, 28 with courses 12 or 
more years in length, two 8 years, and 
one 9 years. 

The second question was, “Do you 
have a kindergarten”? Fifty replies; 24 
answer “No”; 16, “Yes,” and 10, “No 
kindergarten, but kindergarten methods 
used in beginning classes.” 

Questions three and four,“Do you have 
primary, intermediate, grammar, and 
high-school divisions; if not, what di- 
visions have you”? Fifty replies; 6 an- 
swer “No”; 14, “Yes”; 23, “Primary, in- 
termediate, and grammar, or advanced” ; 
6, “Divisions one, two, and three,”’ etc., 
and 1, “Primary, grammar, and high.” 
Several of these answering “yes” add that 
they follow the courses of the public 
school of their city or State after the 
fifth year. 

Question five, “Do you have physical 
education”? Fourteen answer “No”; 31 
answer “Yes,” and 5, “To some extent.” 

Question six, “Do you have trade or 
industrial education”? Forty-one answer 
“Yes”; 3, “No,” and 6, “Some manual 
training.” 

Question seven, “Do you have a course 
in domestic science”? Forty answer 
“Yes”; 8, “No,” and 2, Elementary cook- 


ing.” 


CONCLUSIONS DRAWN THEREFROM 


Here are my conclusions: 

1. There are some schools 
well-arranged curriculum. 

2. There are a number of schools with 
very elaborate and well-defined courses 
of study. 

3. Some of the courses of study are 
not arranged so as to meet child needs, 
and I doubt if they could go through the 
children for whom they are intended, 
although the children might go through 
the courses of study. 

4. There is a need of a more closely 
allied interest between our schools and 
the work of the public-school system. 
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5. There is opportunity for more and 
better physical educational work, with 
which there should be music. 

6. In the teaching of industrial train- 
ing we must not lose sight of the edu- 
cative value of the development of the 
mind and heart as well as the hand, 
Trade instruction will not be drudgery 
so long as it continues to be educational, 
Mere trade teaching might be drudgery 
and not educational. 

7. The fact that so many deaf boys 
become farmers when they leave school 
means that we must provide scientific 
instruction in agriculture and_ kindred 
subjects. 


TEXT-BOOKS NOW PLENTIFUL 


The question of text-books ought not 
to be a serious problem, if the early work 
has been well done. There are so many 
good well-printed and beautifully illus- 
trated school books published by the dif- 
ferent publishing houses, which may be 
had for examination without cost, that 
any of us might make good selections. 
There is one thing to remember always 
in the selection and the use of a text- 
book—the subject is to be taught, not 
the text. 

[ should advocate practically no use of 
real text-books for pupils in the begin- 
ning class and in the first, second, third, 
and fourth grades above the beginner's 
class. I shovld use in these grades man- 
uscript lessons, Miss Barry’s Five Slate 
System religiously, Miss Yale’s articu- 
lation charts, and the principles of lan- 
guage as given in Miss Sweet’s series. 
Miss Sweet’s readers, “Far and Near 
Stories,” by Miss Balis; ‘Little Stories 
Simply Told,” by Miss Vandegrift; the 
Cyr readers, Baldwin's readers, the Mc- 
Guffey series, or any other good readers 
might be used and even placed in the 
hands of the pupils, but not as text-books 
for the children to study and cram over. 


‘THE RAINDROP” INVALUABLE 


“The Raindrop,” with its many beauti- 
ful stories, such as “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” “Jack and the Bean Stack,” “Sin- 
bad, the Sailor,” “Rip Van Winkle.” 
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“Evangeline,” “The Merchantof Venice,” 
and a hundred more which every child 
should read and know, fills the gap be- 
tween the simple little tales and classics. 
No better collection of stories for chil- 
dren of the fith, sixth, and seventh grades 
is obtainable, and the joy of it all is our 
deaf children can read, understand, and 
enjoy all of them. Following this should 
come standard classics. 

In English the following are good: 
“New Lessons in Language,” “Reed and 
Kellogg,” “Longman’s,” and ‘Mother 
Tongue.” 

For United States history these books 
are good: The five-cent series of history 
stories by the Educational Publishing Co., 
Miss Beatie’s Primary History Storjes, 
Race’s Primary and School Histories, 
and Barnes’ Elementary. 

In the study of geography I am not 
sure of any, yet either Frye’s or Dodge’s 
is fair, and Keller and Bishop’s Com- 
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mercial and Industrial Geography for ad- 
vanced classes is good. 

In mathematics, with great quantities 
of mental work, Miss Kent’s Manual 
Two Years with Numbers, Milne’s series, 
and Wentworth’s Algebra. 

Other texts: Pearson’s Latin, Myer’s 
General History, and Mann and Twiss’ 
Physics. 

Finally, fellow-superintendents, if I 
have not fully covered the subject, I hope 
enough has been said to provoke some 
discussion. This paper is not, nor is it 
intended to be, a text. The few thoughts 
given should bear to you this message— 
education should come through child ac- 
tivities, for education is life; education 
should come through self-effort ; a curric- 


.ulum should be made—there is no royal 


road or speedway—and used for assimi- 
lation by the human beings who are to 
devour it. 


THE TEACHING OF TECHNICAL GRAMMAR * 


BY ELBERT A. GRUVER 
Principal Central New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes 


HE, study of technical grammar has 

a suitable place in the curriculum of 
a school for the deaf. When to intro- 
duce it, where to place it, and how best 
to promote it are the perplexing problems 
which confront the language teacher. It 
has never been assigned as definite a 
place in the course of study as some 
other branches of instruction, nor has it 
ever been fully determined whether or 
not its study is practical or of lasting 
benefit. We cannot hope to settle these 
problems, or even to establish a fixed 
place for it, in a brief half hour’s con- 
sideration and discussion, but we may be 
able to throw some light upon its diff- 
culties and suggest some ways and means 
of best pursuing its study which may be 





* Read at the Tenth Conference of Super- 
intendents and Principals of American Schools 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind., June 27-July 2, 
1913. 


of assistance to some who are wrestling 
with the- problems it presents or who 
contemplate carrying out more fully the 
provisions of its study in the future. 

This branch of study has always pre- 
sented almost insurmountable barriers to 
me. As a teacher | wrestled with it, and 
as a principal I tried to thrust it aside 
and proceed without it, but it would al- 
ways arise at some point in the child’s 
instruction to harass me. I never suc- 
ceeded in finding a wholly convenient 
and, as I now know, safe place for it, 
nor was I ever able to totally ignore it; 
so I am frank to say that its problems 
are as much a puzzle to me today as they 
were some years ago. 

I have no good solution to offer, nor 
can I produce any original ideas, as I 
haye not completely worked out the prob- 
lems to my entire satisfaction. In my 
attempts to find a proper place for the 
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introduction of technical grammar into 
our course of study, I searched in vain 
for literature on the subject, but was un- 
able to find much of value to me, so we 
finally decided to begin its study when 
the members of the class seemed best 
able to take it to advantage, and then to 
greatly restrict its presentation and de- 
velopment. 


TECHNICAL GRAMMAR A LANGUAGE 
PROBLEM 


I came to the conclusion, after talking 
it over with various teachers of language, 
that the presentation and teaching of 
technical grammar in schools for the 
deaf is fundamentally a language prob- 
lem, and accordingly as such we decided 
to consider it and to treat it, feeling con- 
fident that in some instances success 
would crown our efforts, and knowing 
full well that in others failure was star- 
ing us directly in the face. Like many 
other language problems, the teaching of 
technical grammar is a movable feast and 
may be partaken of at various places in 
the course. Some successful teachers 
have definite places in the course of study 
for its introduction, others equally as 
successful hold it open for an opportune 
time, and still others refuse or fail to 
introduce it at all. As to the latter course 
of procedure, I have my very grave 
doubts; for, as a pupil reaches advanced 
language work, some knowledge of tech- 
nical grammar seems necessary to its 
rounded education and its complete 
understanding and appreciation of litera- 
ture. 

I well remember the answers made to 
questions relating to the teaching of 
grammar as brought forward from the 
Question Box at the Convention of In- 
structors of the Deaf at Columbus, for 
it was at a time when this matter was 
fresh in my mind as I was in the mist 
of work upon a course of study. In the 
discussion an eminent authority in the 
education:of the deaf, Dr. E. A. Fay, 
said: “The mastery of colloquial English 
can never be attained merely by the study 
of technical grammar, for colloquial Eng- 
lish is largely made up of idiomatic 


forms, in the acquisition of which rules 
of technical grammar are of little use. 
The mastery of idioms can be acquired 
only by persistent practise in their use, 
and grammatical rules are perhaps more 
of a hindrance than a help in this direc- 
tion, since they lead the pupil to depend 
upon his memory of rules rather than 
upon his memory of language. 


INTUITIVE RATHER THAN SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD 

“The practice essential for the mastery 
of colloquial English can best be given, 
in my opinion, by what is called the nat- 
ural or intuitive method, rather than by 
the grammatical or scientific method. 
Especially is this true in the instruction 
of young children.” Dr. Fay says fur- 
ther, that “to give the deaf the ability 
to read books with pleasure and profit, 
the study of grammar is a great help. 
During the first two or three years of 
the course, especially with young chil- 
dren, the intuitive method should be fol- 
lowed, and no formal instruction in tech- 
nical grammar should be given. Later 
in the course, whether the initiative 
comes from the pupil or the teacher, the 
principles of grammar should be thor- 
oughly taught, and, in connection with 
the study of text-books and wide general 
reading, a great variety of sentences in 
prose and poetry should be carefully ana- 
lyzed. The intuitive method will give 
the pupil a mastery of colloquial lan- 
guage; the study of grammar will help 
him to understand the language of books, 
and while it will not of itself open to him 
the temple of knowledge and of litera- 
ture, it will at least give him the key 
which will admit him to its vestibule.” 

This is sound pedagogical doctrine, and 
I do not feel any hesitancy in urging 
those who are debating the problems in 
their own min/s, or in their schools, to 
embrace it, for it comes ripe from years 
of fruitful experience and_ practical 
knowledge. I trust that Dr. Fay has not 
had occasion to change his mind after a 
lapse of 15 years since he made utterance 
to those sentiments and ideas, for I have 
from time to time fortified my doubting 
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mind and hesitating action by reading 
and perusing them and have based my 
work along those lines in accordance with 
his views. However, doctors sometimes 
disagree, for Dr. Wilkinson, in the same 
discussion, said: “I would abolish the 
whole thing from the institution if I 
could do it’; and Mr. Larson, of New 
Mexico, said: “For beginners, grammar 
need not be used as a’ study, because it 
is of no practical value to them. It is 
my opinion that grammar should be a 
text-book study for those who are suf- 
ficiently advanced, so as to help them in 
the understanding and acquisition of lan- 
guage.” Still another says: “The time 
spent rpon grammatical definitions, rules, 
technicalities, and nomenclature is worse 
than wasted. 
analyses, and parsing are refinements that 
delight a few older minds, but are an 
imposition upon children. Language is 
best learned by using it, not by filling the 
brain with a lot of rubbish about it.” 

If there is such a variety of opinions 
concerning the teaching of technical 
grammar to deaf children, what, then, 
is the best thing to do with it? Some 
grammatical construction work is un- 
doubtedly necessary. When and how 
shall it best be introduced? In my opin- 
ion, a small amount of it is of great ad- 
vantage throughout the entire course, 
such as “the five slates,” the study of the 
parts of speech, diagramming or some 
system of dividing the sentence into its 
component parts, parsing. the use of the 
tenses, declensions, definitions, etc. 


WHEN TO INTRODUCE GRAMMAR STUDY 


The teacher of language must be 
guided by the development of her class 
as to the best time to introdce these 
phases of technical grammar, for such 
they really are, although we sometimes 
give them different names. She must 
also be guided by the capacity of her 
class as to how far to carry them forward 
and upon what phase of the work to lay 
most stress. A complete outline of the 
work the teacher wishes to develop 
should always be before her, or subiect 
to her examination at any time. She 


Declensions, conjugations, . 
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must have a clear understanding of what 
she wants to teach before she attempts 
to present it to the class. I think I am 
safe in stating that the best general re- 
sults in language work in our schools 
come from systematic drill in sentence 
building in which certain simple, technical 
grammar terms are employed, their rela- 
tions taught and their names given to 
them from the very beginning of_ lan- 
guage instruction and increased as the 
class develops. I am well aware that 
some deaf children have learned and are 
learning a correct and fluent use of Eng- 
lish in other ways intuitively or naturally, 
but to the average pupil, in my opinion, 
some well-planned course of language de- 
velopment is necessary to insure the best 
general results and the clearest under- 
standing. This naturally includes what 
we commonly call technical grammar, 
either in its most simple forms as used 
in the primary grades to construct sen- 
tences, or its more complex forms as 
employed in the higher classes to divide 
the sentence into its parts by parsing, 
diagramming, etc. 


“HOW 2?” A MORE DIFFICULT QUESTION 


How best to introduce these technical 
grammar terms to a class is a more diffi- 
cult and delicate question for the teacher 
than when to do it. It is easy to discern 
whether or not the class is ready for the 
intro‘uction of a new term, but it is not 
so easy to “right about face” and rein- 
troduce an improperly presented term, 
for an incorrect presentation is seldom 
successfully corrected. The wrong im- 
pression is very difficult to erase from the 
mind and is rarely ever accomplished to 
the satisfaction of those in charge of the 
class, and it is here that careful training, 
abundance of experience, and the use of 
a well-planned course of study count for 
the most. Much also depends upon the 
art and ability of the teacher as to how 
a certain term is presented to the class; 
whether it is imbued with life and activ- 
ity or is simply a dead definition, bearing 
little or no relation to what preceded or 
is to follow. The teacher should always 
keep before her a definite plan of action. 
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This plan should be in the form of a 
course of study designating as clearly as 
possible the time and place for the intro- 
duction of certain terms and also when 
possible to suggest ways of presenting it, 
mistakes to be avoided and actions to 
properly illustrate it. No single plan will 
or has met with the entire approval of 
all teachers and principals, nor would it 
be advisable to try to restrict it to but 
one mode of presentation. 

We are all thoroughly conversant with 
certain well-developed plans of language 
development which meet with almost uni- 
versal approval, yet every successful 
teacher has at times altered these plans 
to good advantage, and I have no doubt 
still others will continue to do so until 
adequate means are worked out and new 
and better plans are presented. There- 
fore it would not be a safe policy to set 
down a hard and fast rule for the teach- 
ing of technical grammar, nor to wholly 
condemn any mode of procedure which 
is producing good language results. 


A TEACHER'S OPINION 


I offer still another opinion from Mr. 
©. A. Betts, a teacher in the Rome 
School, who has given considerable time 
and study to this subject, with the hope 
that something has been said in this brief 
presentation of the subject to arouse 
some discussion and to enable us to carry 
away some useful suggestions. Mr. Betts 
says: 

“Technical grammar should not be in- 
troduced until an adequate foundation 
has been laid for it. This depends, of 
course, upon the previous method of lan- 
guage drill pursued. 

“From the beginning of language work 
until the full course has been completed 
there should be some systematic method 
of language diagramming. The first steps 
for this foundation can be given through 
the Five Slate Method. But there comes 
a period of intermediate language, bor- 
dering upon the first steps of advance 
work, when the Five Slate Method does 
not seem to answer the purpose in detail. 
It is the period of word confusion; the 
transition period before there has been 
sufficient language foundation for tech- 


nical grammar. This is the critical pe- 
riod, and, to my mind, it is during this 
period that many teachers make the mis- 
take of introducing and depending en- 
tirely too much upon technical grammar 
to correct errors of language. The child 
has not a proper foundation, and the con- 
sequence is more confusing than helpful. 

“There seems to be no general method 
of sentence analysis to carry on the sys- 
tematic steps of sentence work begun 
through the methods of diagramming in 
the primary grades. 

“To carry out the idea of diagramming 
from the primary through the interme- 
diate, leading up to the introduction of 
real technical grammar, there must be 
some method designed to give the func- 
tions of words rather than the mere parts 
of speech. The sentence may be divided 
into its essential parts without giving the 
technical divisions of the parts of speech. 
This may be done by any simple method 
of diagramming, together with the fur- 
ther development of the question forms 
introduced with the Five Slate Method. 

“After the child has acquired a suffi- 
cient knowledge of language to under- 
stand simple definitions, and not until 
then, should technical grammar be intro- 
duced, for what is real technical grammar 
except a code of definitions? And even 
then in the most simple form, making 
each step fit in to what has been pre- 
viously given; for instance, the idea that 
“a preposition is a word that joins a noun 
or pronoun to some other word, etc.,” 
should be given only after there is a clear 
understanding what the office of a noun 
or pronoun may be. 

“The fact that the child, from the be- 
ginning of sentence work, has been taught 
the idea that a noun is a name, or that 
an acting word is called a verb, does not 
imply that he fully appreciates the rela- 
tion of the noun or verb to all parts of 
the sentence. While he may have learned 
a few technical names, he has not in 
reality learned them in their technical 
relations, and it should not be so con- 
strued. 

“Therefore it is essential that some 
system of dividing the sentence should 
have been pursued and a substantiai lan- 
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guage foundation laid before technical 
grammar is introduced. 

“Just what period or grade it should 
be introduced depends entirely upon the 
amount of drill work done previously 
and varies according to the time and 
method used ; but do not introduce gram- 
mar until there is a sufficient language 
development to insure its success as a 
means of acquiring better English. 
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“Once begun under the conditions men- 
tioned, use it for all practical purposes 
of language work, not merely as a sep- 
arate study to be recited at a certain 
period of the day, but correct all language 
work by means of technical grammar. 
Get the child so familiar with the terms 
of grammar that they can be used as 
readily as the numbers of the Slate 
Method.” 
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Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading |’ |! "The Raindrop" 
for the Deaf Adult | 


12th Season 


Lip-Reading Taught to Adults 


A Collection of Entertaining Stories” 
for Young People 


Regular Course (30 Lessons) 


Instruction private and in classes. || | The book of which Superintend- 
This course is designed to give ‘ 
pupils aclear understanding of the ent Driggs of Utah tats 


rincipal movements of the exter- 


Canine tae mall’ Dele children is obtainable, and the joy” 
Advanced Pupils of it all is that they can read, under=” 
Special lip-reading lessons conducted stand, and enjoy all of them.” | 

in German, including the study of 
Grammar and Literature. Conver- 
sation classes in German. Special Price Previous 
Normal Training Course for Teachers to November |, 1913, 


Circulars sent upon application to $1.25 Net 
Miss MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal, 


601 Pierce Bidg., 
Copley Square, THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. 



































The Machine Which Wil 
Be Your [deal ofa — 
Typewriter 


ell THE UNIQUE 

a . MULTIPLEX 
e%: HAMMOND 
VISIBLE 


The Multiplex Has: Two distinct styles cf type of different languages always in position, insté 
changed by the mere turn of a knob. 


Other Unique Features Are: Simplicity—About one-tenth the parts of any other standat 
typewriter. 4 


Durability—The Hammond never wears out ; produces the most beautiful work ; gives perfect alignm ent 
of letters ; manifolds perfectly ; writes on any width of paper; impressions of type are automaticall 
uniform, whether keys are struck bya Gunboat Smith or the velvet touch of a little child. : 


Hammonds are the lightest and most portable standard typewriters manufactured. 
Are you interested in our unique agency proposition ? 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. . . Foot of East 69th Street, New York it 





